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INSOLUBLE  PROBLEMS.  • 


CHAPTER  I. 


THE  STARS  IN  THEIR  COURSES. 


Man  is  a part  of  nature.  The  human  character  is  as  much 
the  resultant  of  natural  forces  as  are  the  movements  of  the 
stars,  the  changes  of  the  seasons,  the  growth  of  vegetables, 
or  the  breeding  of  animal  creatures.  Man’s  powers  and 
man’s  weaknesses — his  will,  his  understanding,  his  appetites 
— are  not  something  distinct  and  apart  from  the  great  general 
system  of  causes  in  virtue  of  which  the  universe  is  what  it 
is,  but,  on  the  contrary,  are  closely  bound  up  with  and 
dependent  upon  that  system,  so  as  to  act  upon  it  as  well  as 
be  acted  upon.  For,  as  our  studies  in  physical  science 
should  remind  us,  there  is  no  action  without  re-action.  The 
smallest  asteroid  or  planetary  body  exercises  some  force  of 
gravitation  on  the  largest,  though  the  influence  may  be  so 
minute  as  to  be  inappreciable  by  any  mode  of  investigation 
conceivable  by  us.  In  like  manner,  the  personal  qualities 
of  every  human  individual,  which  are  themselves  the  result 
of  a long  train  of  pre-existing  causes,  play  their  part  in  bringing 
about  the  general  state  of  things  in  which  human  com- 
munities from  time  to  time  exist.  This  fact,  it  may  be  con- 
jectured, underlies  the  somewhat  unprofitable  and,  happily, 
almost  obsolete  Free-will  controversy.  We  may  imagine  a 
conscious  asteroid  pulling  “ with  a will  ” at  the  sun,  and 
perhaps  really  deflecting  in  its  orbit,  for  some  infinitesimal 
part  of  a second  in  space,  a neighbour  asteroid  a trifle  less 
massive  than  itself.  Such  an  asteroid  might  ascribe  free- 
will to  itself,  and  to  its  deflected  neighbour,  and  even  to  the 
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SI  n ' olaoet,  which  had  observed  the  ineffectual 

w igdir.gs  of  these  ktellites,  and  realised  the  fact  that  they 
d(  viated  mutually  in  the  ratic  of  their  mass,  might  proclaim 
a ioctrine  of  DeteimiuiMu  and  laugh  their  conceit  to  scorn. 

[ premise  all  this'in  order  to  free  myself  from  the  accusation 
ol  preaching  fatalism, in  .what  I am  about  to  say.  When  any 
one  tells  people ‘that  the  will  of  a particular  body  of  human 
beings  at  a particular  time  is  as  little  likely  to  exert  per- 
manentand  preponderating  influence  on  human  affairs  in 
general  as  upon  the  course  of  the  stars  or  the  caprices  of 
the  weather,  that  person  is  apt  to  be  assailed  as  a doctrinaire 
a id  a fatalist.  Well  for  him  if  he  is  not  also  accused  of 
h iving  some  sinister  interest  in  things  as  they  are  ; of  desiring 
to  grind  the  faces  of  the  poor,  to  perpetuate  some  soul-and- 
b )dy-destroying  vice,  to  cheapen  food  that  he  may  cheapen 
k hour,  and  to  make  or  keep  some  commodity  dear  so  that 

h 3 may  reap  an  unjust  profit. 

I am  no  fatalist,  or  else  I should  not  be  writing  these 
lines.  Or,  rather,  I am  a fatalist,  but  in  the  true  and  philo- 
s iphical  sense.  I write  in  obedience  to  an  impulse  which 
urges  me  to  discuss  this  subject  j and  I hope  that  my 
V riting  may  be  part  of  a chain  of  causes  which  will  induce 
sDme  of  those  w'ho  read  my  words  to  think  as  I do.  I do 
r ot  believe  that  “ it  would  be  all  the  same  whether  I wrote 
cr  not,”  which  is  the  vulgar  idea  of  fatalism  ; but  neither  do 
] believe  that  I could  write,  or  do  anything  else,  except  in 
> irtue  of  pre-existing  causes;  and  the  assumption  that  I could 
i 5 the  vulgar  idea  of  free  will.  So  much  by  way  of  intro- 

cuction.  , 

It  is  univ0rs3.11v  a.drnittcd.  ths.t  in  Tna.t6ri3.1  nature  there  are 

insoluble  problems,  which  neverthelep  enter  irito  the  con- 
ditions in  which  we  are  forced  to  live — conditions  which 
may,  indeed,  be  mitigated  and  partially  counteracted,  but 
’vhich  must,  on  the  whole,  be  endured.  It  is  not  meant  to 
deny  that  there  is  an  adaptation  of  means  to  ends  in  material 
nature.  The  adjustment  of  organism  to  environment  is 
taught  by  every  science,  even  by  sciences  so  abstract  as 
mechanics  and  astronomy.  But  the  higher— to  use  a some- 
'vhat  question-begging  phrase— we  rise  in  the  material  order, 
the  more  complex  does  the  organism  become,  and  the  more 
various  the  environment.  And  when  we  pass  into  an  order 
no  longer  strictly  material— an  order  in  which  the  will, 
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passions,  and  intellect  of  man  come  into  play— we  are  at  the 
height  of  organic  complexity  and  of  varied  environment,  ana 
we  may  naturally  expect  that  the  problems  which  arise  will 

be  of  the  most  various  degrees  of  solubility. 

In  several  of  the  planets  there  is,  to  say  the  least,  no  evidence 
of  animal  life,  and  much  which  suggests  the  improbabi  ity 
that  animal  life  exists.  In  the  case  of  such  planets,  the  obli- 
quity of  their  ecliptic  would  seem  to  be  of  no  consequence 
whatever.  But,  in  obedience  to  some  general  law,  the  reason 
of  which  yet  remains  to  be  discovered,  the  axis  of  every 
planet  is  oblique  to  the  plane  of  its  orbit.  This  law  applies 
to  the  earth,  on  which  there  is  anirnal  life,  as  well  as  to  the 
planets  on  which  there  is  no  such  life.  The  consequence  is 
sufficiently  obvious.  The  hibernating  habits  of  various 
mammals— the  annual  migration  of  several  species  of  birds 
—may  plausibly  be  traced  to  the  great  difference  m the 
length  of  days  in  summer  and  in  winter.  But  the  migrating 
birds  and  the  hibernating  bears  get  on  somehow,  and  their 
organism  seems  to  be  fairly  well  adapted  to  its  ^yiron- 
ment.  The  animal  that  is  inconvenienced  by  the  obliquity 
of  the  ecliptic  is  Man.  Now,  it  seems  like  a joke  to  speak 
of  being  inconvenienced  by  the  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic,  but 
it  is  a fact,  as  a moment’s  reflection  will  enable  anyone  to 
perceive,  that  the  conditions  of  work  would  be  easier  if  the 
days  and  nights  were  of  equal  length  all  over  the  glob^ 
Nobody  wants  seventeen  or  eighteen  hours  of  daylight,  such 
as  we  have  in  the  latitude  of  the  British  Islands  at  mid- 
summer. Neither  work  nor  pleasure  could  last  so  long. 
We  habitually  sleep  away  a very  large  portion  of  the  mid- 
summer daylight.  On  the  contrary,  at  mid-winter  we  are 
compelled  to  use  artificial  light  in  order  to  get  time  to  live. 
Not  being  bears,  we  cannot  hibernate  ; not  being  swallows, 
we  cannot  migrate,  or,  at  all  events,  most  of  us  cannot.  If 
it  were  not  for  artificial  light,  about  a quarter  of  the  year 
would  be  practically  reduced  to  very  short  working  hours  in 
every  country  whose  latitude  is  fifty  degrees  from  the  equator 
either  way.  The  low  civilisation  of  Laplanders  and 
Esquimaux  seems  to  be  largely  due  to  the  shortness  of  their 
winter  days.  In  addition  to  all  this,  the  inequality  in  the 
« duration  of  daylight  leads  to  the  wasteffil  employment  of  arti- 
ficial light  even  in  the  long  days  of  summer.  Our  habits  in 
this  respect  are  formed  by  our  greatest  difficulties.  Because 
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it  is  not  of  much  use  to  rise  before  eight  o’clock  in  the 
months,  say,  of  November,  December,  and  January,  eight 
o’clock  becomes  the  average  rising  hour  of  the  community. 
This,  in  turn,  fixes  the  hour  for  retiring  to  rest,  which  is 
habitually  somewhat  later  than  is  absolutely  necessary.  Of 
course,  there  are  large  numbers  of  those  who  are  described 
IS  the  working  classes,  to  whom  this  remark  does  not  fully 
apply;  but,  taking  the  com.munity  as  a whole,  the  habitual 
hours  of  rising  and  retiring  are  fixed  by  the  latest  hour  at 
which  people  find  it  convenient  to  rise  during  the  winter 
months.  The  hours  not  usually  spent  in  bed  may  be 
'eckoned  as  commencing  at  eight,  or  seven  at  the  earliest, 
and  terminating  at  eleven  or  twelve  all  the  year  round. 

The  climatic  conditions  induced  by  the  obliquity  of  the 
icliptic  intensify  the  effects  above  described.  We  want  a 
»reat  deal  of  artificial  heat  as  well  as  light  in  winter,  and  the 
douds  obscure  the  twilight  and  cut  short  the  already 
shortened  day.  To  speak  of  being  inconvenienced  by  the 
abliquity  of  the  ecliptic  is,  therefore,  in  no  wise  a jest,  but  a 
serious  fact.  It  looks  like  a jest,  because  we  so  fully  recog- 
lise  that  it  is  an  insoluble  problem.  It  is  a failure  in  the 
adjustment  of  organism  to  environment — a failure  which  is, 
as  we  have  seen,  mitigated,  but  can  never  be  remedied. 

There  is,  of  course,  a cut-and-dried  reply  to  all  that  has 
been  said — a reply  which  the  teleological  optimist  would  not 
’ail  to  make.  The  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic  is  the  cause  of 
he  variety  of  climates  and  seasons,  and  the  variety  of 
olimates  and  seasons  is  one  of  the  causes  of  variety  in  human 
character.  If  the  earth  were  all  climatically  constituted  as 
he  tropics  are,  civilisation  would  have  stopped  short  at  the 
point  where  it  did  stop  short  in  tropical  countries.  The 
l etort  is  not  wholly  unfair,  but  it  is  not  conclusive.  It  is 
impossible  to  say  what  would  have  taken  place  if  the  actual 
)osition  of  the  earth  in  the  solar  system  had  been  quite 
different  from  what  it  is.  It  is  certain  that  our  climatic  con- 
ditions  depend  upon  the  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic,  and  it  is, 
nn  the  whole,  probable  that  the  evolution  of  civilisation  had 
i s one  of  its  factors  the  variety  of  climate.  But,  for  one 
thing,  the  process  of  evolving  civilisation  has  itself  been  very 
lirfrom  an  unmixed  good.  Civilisation,  as  the  American 
f atirist  puts  it,  has  only  too  often  “ got  forward  on  a powder 
tart.”  Now,  the  earliest  wars  of  which. history  has  any  cog- 
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nisance  were,  for  the  most  part,  caused  by  the  efforts  of  the 
inhabitants  of  a harsh  climate  to  establish  themselves  in  a 
, genial  one.  If  this  motive  had  been  absent,  and  the  entire 

globe  had  continued  under  tropical  conditions,  it  may  be 
that  the  process  of  evolution  would  have  been  more  tranquil. 
It  is,  however,  perfectly  useless  to  discuss  what  might  have 
been  if  something  else  had  been  otherwise  than  it  was.  The 
optimist  reply  is  irrelevant  for  another  reason.  This  is  not 
an  essay  on  final  causes.  It  is  not  denied  that  there  may 
be  a reason  in  the  nature  of  things  why  the  axis  of  the 
earth  should  be  oblique  to  the  plane  of  its  orbit.  It  is  not 
denied  that  there  may  be  a final  cause  as  well  as  an  efficient 
cause  for  this  phenomenon,  and  that  the  final  cause  may  be 
variety  in  climates  and  seasons  and  variety  in  the  course  of 
human  evolution.  What  is  asserted  is  that  this  obliquity  of 
the  ecliptic,  however  it  came  about,  has  had  certain  effects  on 
social  arrangements,  which  give  rise  to  an  insoluble  problem. 
The  problem  is  not  the  less  insoluble  for  being  part  of  a 
greater  whole,  the  general  result  of  which  is  a good  result, 
or  is  so  esteemed  by  mankind. 

One  word  of  caution.  I have  had  to  criticise  the  argu- 
ments of  teleological  theorists,  and  may  have  to  do  so  again. 
But  I desire  to  observe  all  due  respect  to  the  men,  and  to 
speak  with  all  due  reverence  of  the  transcendental  doctrines 
they  profess.  Let  them  prove,  if  they  can,  that  the  order  of 
the  universe  is  perfect.  But  let  them  not  argue  in  a circle. 
Let  them  not  first  assume  the  proposition  the  proof  of  which 
is  in  issue,  and  then  proclaim  that  some  detail  is  perfect  too, 
because  it  belongs  to  a perfect  order,  when  our  senses  and 
our  reason  and  our  consciousness  generally  tell  us  that  the 
detail  is  the  very  reverse  of  perfect.  At  all  events,  let  not 
those  be  denounced  as  scoffers  who  see,  or  think  they  see, 
through  the  logical  fallacy  of  the  transcendentalists,  even  if 
% they  now  and  then  use  the  language  of  ridicule  in  showing 

I that  fallacy  up. 
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CHAPTER  II. 


FLOOD  AND  DROUGHT. 

We  have  seen  that  certain  astronomical  conditions  constitute 
: n insoluble  problem  ; a shortcoming  in  the  adaptation  of 
<irganism  to  environment  for  which  there  is  no  remedy.  We 
liave  seen  also  that  the  very  methods  which  have  to  be 
j dopted  in  order  to  mitigate  the  inconvenience  are  them- 
selves the  sources  of  minor  inconvenience,  and  proofs  of 
ihe  insolubility  of  the  main  problem.  At  the  same  time,  it 
has  been  pointed  out  that  the  particular  inconvenience  in 
question  is  never  directly  complained  of.  It  sounds  like  a 
j oke  to  grumble  at  the  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  weather  is  an  accepted  and  acknowledged 
lopic  of  grumbling.  It  is  so  even  in  the  tropics,  where  it 
is  approximately  constant ; but  it  is  only  approximately  so, 
and  its  occasional  caprices  are  cried  out  against  when  they 
occur.  In  the  temperate  zones,  and  more  especially  in 
Europe,  and  most  of  all  in  the  British  Islands,  the  weather 
• s proverbially  capricious.  We  know  extremely  little  about 
' ts  laws,  and  about  the  multitudinous  tangle  of  causes  which 
iccount  for  its  changes  from  day  to  day — sometimes  from 
lOur  to  hour.  We  are,  therefore,  disposed  to  attribute  a 
;ort  of  personality  to  the  weather ; to  feel  grateful  when  it  is 
;uch  as  we  wish  it  to  be,  and  irritated  if  it  is  contrary  to  our 
ixpectations  or  desires.  The  pious  customs  of  praying  for 
ain  or  for  fine  weather,  and  of  giving  thanks  when  we  think 
Dur  prayers  have  been  heard,  are  witnesses  that  we  regard 
veather  as  something  essentially  different  from  the  astro- 
lomical  conditions  heretofore  discussed.  We  do  not  pray 
;hat  the  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic  may  be  rectified,  and  the 
ength  of  a June  and  a December  day  equalised.  Most 
people,  indeed,  never  even  reflect  how  convenient  it  might 
)e  if  it  were  equinox  all  the  year  round.  We  are  accustomed 
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to  the  long  and  the  short  days,  and  those  who  know  the 
causes  of  things  are  familiar  with  the  laws  which  bring  them 
about.  The  variations  in  the  length  of  day  and  night  can 
be  illustrated  to  a child  with  an  orange  and  a candle ; but 
the  only  thing  certain  about  weather  is  caprice,  and  the 
most  expert  observer  is  only  a beginner  in  the  study  of 
meteorological  laws.  Yet  it  is  absolutely  certain  that  weather 
obeys  some  laws,  and  that,  if  those  laws  were  better  known, 
weather  could  be  predicted,  and  would  cease  to  seem  so 
capricious  as  it  now  does.  As  it  is,  however,  some  old- 
fashioned  persons  are  in  the  habit  of  protesting  that  the  new- 
fangled practice  of  observing  the  atmosphere  with  instru- 
ments and  trying  to  forecast  the  weather  has  actually  rendered 
it  worse  than  it  used  to  be — as  if  the  personified  weather 
resented  the  attempt  to  pry  into  the  secret  of  its  caprices. 

It  has  been  already  noted  that,  while  incurable  defects  in 
environment  may  be  mitigated,  the  mitigating  means  may 
involve  minor  inconveniences  of  their  own.  A further 
illustration  of  this  fact  may  be  found  in  the  comparison  of 
tropical  and  temperate  climates.  In  the  tropics  and  in  sub- 
tropical countries  the  principal  climatic  danger  is  drought. 
This  is  mitigated  by  artificial  storage  of  water  and  artificial 
irrigation.  But  every  now  and  then  the  fitfulness  of  weather 
displays  itself  in  an  abnormally  heavy  rainfall.  Floods 
come  on  ; reservoirs  burst  their  banks ; canals  overflow ; 
there  ensue  loss  of  life  and  damage  to  property.  Nay,  more, 
the  floods  not  infrequently  leave  behind  them  deposits  of 
decomposing  animal  or  vegetable  substances,  whose  effluvia 
cause  pestilences.  Thus,  both  directly  and  indirectly,  the 
remedies  provided  against  the  normal  evil  bring  about 
abnormal  evils  of  their  own. 

In  temperate  climates,  or  at  least  in  some  temperate 
countries — notably  in  our  own  islands — the  normal  danger, 
on  the  other  hand,  is  excessive  rainfall.  This  is  remedied 
by  artificial  drainage.  Elaborate  provision  is  made  for  the 
removal  of  all  such  water  as  in  ordinary  years  is  found 
superfluous.  The  crops  to  be  grown  are  selected  as  carefully 
as  is  practicable,  with  a view  to  the  contingency  which  is  in 
ordinary  circumstances  most  probable.  And  here  again 
comes  in  the  terrible  uncertainty  of  the  weather.  From 
time  to  time  the  expected  humidity  fails.  The  drought,  it 
is  true,  is  never  even  for  a moment  comparable  to  the 
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drought  of  which  the  dwellers  in  the  tropics  are  yearly  in 
dnad.  The  driest  year  in  almost  any  part  of  Europe  is 
me  re  moist  than  an  ordinary  summer  in  almost  any  part  ot 
In  lia'.  But  it  is  probably  true  that  a drought  m a moist 
CO  intry  is  more  disastrous  than  a flood  in  an  and  country. 

It  disorganises  all  agriculture.  Roots  and  grasses,  the 
sti  pie  crops  of  a moist  region,  fail ; cereals  the  s^ple  o 
th^  dry  country,  have  been  sparingly  planted.  What  is 
worse,  people  have  got  into  the  habit  of  reckoning  upon  a 
plmtiful  supply  of  water  for  all  their  wants,  and  have  no 
id^a  of  economising  or  husbanding  their  resources  When, 
therefore,  the  action  of  the  unknown  causes  which  govern 
the  weather  brings  on  a drought,  the  situation  serious 
indeed.  In  the  cities  of  every  civilised  country  the  water 
sipply  is  managed  by  some  form  of  co-operation.  itie 
SI  pply  may  be  in  the  hands  of  a municipality,  or  of  a set  ot 
witer^  companies.  In  either  case  the  supply  tends  to 
bicome  something  of  a monopoly  ; absolute  in  the  case 
n unicipal  waterworks,  less  complete  if,  and  in  so  for  as,  there 
a e competing  companies.  In  either  case,  provision  having 
been  made,  on  the  whole,  against  excessive  rainfall  and  not 
a ^ainst  drought,  the  latter  takes  everyone  unprepared,  i ne 
storage  tanks  and  reservoirs  begin  to  run  dry  ; and,  as  t ey 
a re  wholly  dependent  for  their  replenishment  upon  a rainfall 
r ot  less  than  the  average,  there  is  hardly  any  reserve  for  a 
season  when  the  fall  is  unusually  scanty.  juay,  perhajis 
be  thought  not  quite  fair  to  dwell  upon  the  ^^ct  that 
(very  large  town— nay,  in  every  dwelling-house  above  the 
very  poorest  in  town  or  country— water  is  the  vehicle  for  the 
1 ernoval  of  sewage.  Nature,  it  might  be  urged,  cannot 
airly  be  held  responsible  for  the  stupidity  and  perversity  of 
nan  ; but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  stupidity  and  perversity  o 
-nan  are  part  of  human  nature,  which  itself  is  part  of  nature 
,n  the  larger  sense.  We  cannot  separate  the  working  of 
nature  which  produces  capricious  weather  from  the  working 
nf  nature  which  produces  human  beings  so  lazy  and  so 
stupid  that  they  can  find  no  better  way  of  getting  rid  ot 
refuse  than  by  polluting  a stream  or  the  sea  itself  with  it. 
So  it  works  in  this  way.  Great  cities  store  up  water,  suf- 
ficient in  average  rainfall,  copious  if  the  rainfall  is  above  the 
average,  insufficient  in  time  of  drought,  and  tending  to 
become  more  and  more  insufficient  as  the  drought  lasts 
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longer.  This  water  is  used,  not  merely  for  bathing  and 
drinking,  arts  and  manufactures,  but  for  aw  j 

sevvaoe  and  other  filth  and  refuse.  Scarcity  of  water,  the  e 
o e rneans  risk  of  pestilence  ; and  the  more  pestilence  there 
iHlirgreater  need  of  some  vehicle  to  carry  away  sewage 
filth,  and  refuse.  In  the  meantime,  the  drainage  which  is 
adopted  in  order  to  mitigate  the  normal  excess  of  jamja U 
renders  it  impracticable  to  apply  any  remedy  to  the  acci- 
dental drought.  Pumps  and  wells  have  all  been  closed  as 
unsanitaryiwhich  in  ordinary  times  they  may  very  easily 
be-and  all  the  subsoil  water  has  been  drawn  c^ff,  so  that, 
even  if  there  were  pumps  and  wells,  they  would  ^^0  dry. 

I may  be  told  that  all  this  constitutes  no  insoluble  pro- 
blem at  all.  In  the  case  both  of  the  floods  in  c:ountries 
usually  dry,  and  of  the  droughts  in  countries  orally  rno.st 
more  forethought  and  better  engineering  would  ave/t  ^ 
evil  consequences.  That  may  be  true,  and  yet  the  criticism 
may  be  irrelevant.  Want  of  forethought  and  want  of  skill 
are  elements  in  the  problem,  and,  so  long  as  the  want  of 
forethought  or  the  want  of  skill  subsists,  the  problem  m y 
fairly  be  described  as  insoluble.  Besides,  the  position  I 
am  illustrating  is,  that  some  of  the  problems  which  nature 
sets  are  insoluble  by  direct  means.  This  is  not  incon- 
sistent with  the  position  that  some— perhaps  nearly  all 
natural  inconveniences  are  capable  of  some  sort  of  mitiga- 
tion. We  can  make  Nature  an  ally ; we  cannot  make  her 
a slave.  In  order  to  make  her  an  ally,  we  must  take  \nto 
account  our  own  dispositions  and  our  own  faculties,  as  par 
of  the  very  same  order  of  nature  which  we  are  striving  to 
control.  VVe  must  consider,  not  only  what  we  are  able  to 
do  but  what  we  are  willing  to  do  and  to  undergo  In  order 
that  we  may  control  Nature,  we  must  begin  by  obeying  her. 
We  must  count  the  cost,  in  labour,  in  self-denial,  in  fore- 
thought, in  acquired  skill,  in  inborn  genius.  We  must 
remember  what  we  owe  to  men  of  the  past,  some  of  vvhose 
very  names  are  forgotten.  Who  found  out  the  use  of  re, 
whether  for  cooking  or  for  working  in  metal?  Who  invented 
the  spade  and  the  plough  ? Who  invented  wheeled  carriages 
and  b^roke  in  animals  to  draught  or  to  saddle  ? Who  invented 
the  hand-mill,  the  water-mill,  and  the  wind-mill  ? From  all 
that  is  known  of  history  and  of  human  nature,  it  seems 
highly  probable  that  most  of  the  primitive  inventors  were 
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tortured  to  death  as  wizards.  The  myth  of  Prometheus, 
whom  Zeus  impaled  upon  a rock  for  endowing  men  with 
the  gift  of  fire,  may  possibly  shadow  out  the  actual  fate  of 
the  discoverer  who  guessed  that  a tree,  smouldering  after  a 
stroke  of  lightning,  could  be  made  a source  of  light,  heat, 
and  comfort  to  his  fellow  men.  Man’s  fight  with  material 
nature  has  been  an  uphill  struggle,  not  merely  because  of 
its  own  difficulty,  but  because  of  the  obstacles  interposed  by 
human  nature  itself.  In  the  present  age  of  the  world  we 
do  not  exactly  murder  the  persons  who  suggest  improve- 
ments. We  merely  turn  the  cold  shoulder  to  them.  There 
are  certain  stock  phrases  always  in  our  mouths  which  serve 
as  excuses  for  going  on  in  some  old  groove.  One  of  these 
is  that  such  or  such  a process  is  “ too  costly.”  Resolved 
into  its  elementary  meaning,  this  signifies  that  it  requires 
in  amount  of  labour  or  of  self-denial  which  mankind  in 
general  is  unwilling  to  undergo.  Now,  such  labour  or  self- 
ienial  may  be  excessive  in  relation  to  the  advantage  to  be 
gained,  or  only  in  relation  to  the  disposition  of  the  persons 
vho  are  asked  to  undergo  it.  If  it  is  the  former,  then 
he  problem  of  applying  a given  remedy  to  a given 
nconvenience  is  by  physical  nature  insoluble.  If  the 
atter,  it  is  human  nature  which  renders  the  physical  pro- 
)lem  incapable  of  solution,  not  in  itself,  but  by  the  par- 
1 icular  group  of  human  beings  who  are  called  upon  to  deal 
'v^ith  it.  I need  hardly  add  that  the  more  we  leave  behind 
us  the  problems  of  material  nature  and  approach  those  of 
morals,  of  economics,  and  of  sociology,  the  more  we  shall 
lind  that  we  are  dealing  with  problems  not  insoluble  in 
themselves,  but  only  in  relation  to  the  human  beings  who 
• re  called  upon  from  time  to  time  to  attempt  their  solution. 
Ji/ven  so,  it  is  no  misuse  of  language  to  speak  of  them  as 
insoluble.  They  are  none  the  less  so  for  the  fact  that  what 

stands  in  the  way  of  solution  is  not  material  nature,  but 
1 uman  character. 


CHAPTER  III. 


THE  BODY  OF  THIS  DEATH. 

We  are  fearfully  and  wonderfully  made,  says  the  Psalmist, 
and  the  optimists  and  teleologists  are  never  tired  of  harping 
upon  this  thought.  Fearfully  and  wonderfully  we  are  m^e, 
most  assuredly,  but  in  anything  but  an  optimistic  sense.  Our 
organs  are,  it  is  true,  adapted  to  their  several  functions  ; but 
their  adaptation  is  only  approximate,  tentative,  and  imperfect 
to  almost  the  last  degree.  How  many  persons  in  a thousand 
have  really  good  teeth  ? How  many  in  a hundred  have 
eyesight  that  is  not  hopelessly  defective  ? No  one  retains 
full  power  of  vision  after  fifty  years  of  age,  not  even  the 
myopic  who  has  paid  his  forfeit  in  the  shape  of  the  life-long 
misery  of  short  sight.  We  speak  that  which  we  know  when 
we  say  that  short  sight  is  the  worst  curse  with  which  any- 
one can  be  born  into  the  world.  The  victim  is  unfit  for 
action,  almost  as  much  as  if  he  were  crippled  or  totally 
blind ; but  he  obtains  no  sympathy,  and  no  allowances  are 
made  for  him.  The  blind,  the  halt,  and  the  maimed  are 

objects  of  pity— the  myope,  of  ridicule. 

As  usual,  in  this  as  in  other  insoluble  problems,  the 
means  of  mitigation  are  not  wholly  wanting  ; but,  again  as 
usual,  these  very  means  are  liable  to  defects  of  their  own. 
Spectacles  or  lenses  of  any  sort  render  the  focus  of  the  eye 
rigid,  so  that  the  wearer’s  capacity  for  judging  of  distance  is 
greatly  impaired ; the  power  of  seeing  round  about  is  also 
much  lessened.  The  wearer  of  lenses  must  turn  his  head 
in  situations  where  a person  seeing  with  the  naked  eye 
might  keep  his  head  steady  and  merely  turn  the  eye-ball. 
After  this  it  is  a bagatelle  that  the  glpsp  are  dimmed  by 
perspiration  or  by  rain  ; but  even  this  is  no  trifling  draw- 
back if  the  short-sighted  person  is  engaged  in  any  active 
physical  pursuit.  The  condition  of  the  “ old-sighted 
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persDn  is  not  nearly  so  pitiable ; but  it  is  attended  with  no 
trifling  inconveniences,  though  their  recognition  is  obscured 
by  ( ustom.  Perhaps  the  most  miserable  of  all  is  the  victim 
to  combined  “old”  sight  and  short  sight.  In  short,  the 
sayi  ig  of  the  German  physiologist,  Helmholtz,  that  he 
would  be  but  a bungling  optician  who  could  not  make  a 
better  instrument  than  the  human  eye,  expresses  a profound 
trut  1. 

Put  the  eye  is  not  the  only  organ  which  is  imperfectly 
ada  )ted  to  the  work  it  has  to  do  and  the  medium  in  which 
it  h.is  to  perform  its  functions.  The  lungs  are  not  less  im- 
perfect in  their  way ; they  are  hardly  ever  perfect  in  struc- 
ture, and  in  a very  great  number  of  instances  they  are 
called  upon  to  breathe  an  atmosphere  which  is  destructive 
of  iheir  efficiency.  And  so  of  the  digestion.  The  organs, 
moie  often  than  not,  are  inefficient  in  some  way  or  other; 
and  a great  deal  more  often  than  not,  the  food  they  are 
given  to  digest  would  spoil  the  most  efficient  apparatus. 
Noi  should  the  influence  of  climate  be  neglected  in  this 
disc  ussion.  The  colder  climates  are  homes  of  lung  disease ; 
the  hot  ones  of  malarious  fevers,  dysenteries,  and  digestive 
disc  rders  generally.  The  human  race  can,  it  is  true,  exist 
in  iilmost  any  climate  ; but  the  climates  are  few  indeed  in 
whi  :h  the  average  human  being  can  enjoy  approximately 
peri  act  health ; every  region  suffers  from  diseases  peculiar 
to  tself,  and  it  may  be  doubted  whether  more  human 
suffering  is  inflicted  by  the  malarious  fevers  of  the  tropics 
or  I y the  lung  diseases  of  our  own  island.  This,  too,  is  an 
insc  luble  problem.  We  cannot  change  the  relations  between 
cliniate  and  bodily  condition,  though  we  may  mitigate  the 
worst  by  a certain  amount  of  precaution. 

E ut  perhaps  the  most  troublesome  of  all  these  problems  is 
that  which  is  known  to  us  moderns  as  sanitation.  Our  bodies 
are  machines  which  need  to  be  cleaned  every  twenty-four 
hours.  They  cleanse  themselves  automatically,  it  is  true  ; but 
the  product  of  the  cleansing  is  loathsome  refuse,  which  breeds 
pestilential  effluvia  that  infect,  and,  if  not  counteracted, 
desi  roy,  every  similar  machine  within  reach.  Except  the 
refuse  be  quickly  put  away  out  of  possible  contact  or  influ- 
enc  it  is  noisome  and  deadly.  The  very  word  “ sanitation  ” 
has  come  to  mean  the  putting  away  of  that  refuse — that 
anc  nothing  else,  though  in  etymology  it  covers  a great 
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deal  of  different  ground.  And  what  of  the  attempts  which 

have  been  made  from  age  to  age  to  solve  this  “ 

must  be  acknowledged  that,  if  all  which  the  sanitarians 
say  on  this  subject  were  true,  it  is  a very  remarkable  thing 
that  there  should  be  any  human  race  in  existence  at  the 
present  moment ; for  the  means  adopted  have  been,  and 
still  are,  the  very  crudest  that  could  possibly  be  imagi  e . 
Strangely  enough,  the  custom  of  the  early  Hebrews  (des- 
cribed in  Deuteronomy  xxiii.  13)  is  the  nearest  approach  to 
a rational  method  of  sanitation  which  the  human  race  has 
yet  hit  upon.  Unfortunately,  it  is  utterly  unsuited  to 
thickly-peopled  communities,  and  to  city  life  above  all. 
Our  inflation  on  this  point,  with  reference  to  the  nations 
of  antiquity,  is  extremely  scanty.  We  know  that  the 
Romans  had  sewers  ; but  we  know  also  that  the  construction 
of  these  and  of  their  domestic  sanitary  arrangements  was 
rude  in  the  extreme.  It  may  be  safely  conjectured  that 
most,  if  not  all,  of  the  plagues  recorded  m classical  and 
mediseval  history,  and  many  of  the  mysterious  deaths  which 
were  ascribed  to  subtle  poisoning,  were  simply  cases  of 
sewer-gas  disease.  The  wonder  is  that,  with  sewers  in  Rome 
exhaling  noxious  effluvia  day  and  night,  and  with  no  sani- 
tation ” of  any  kind  in  the  cities  of  Greece  and  of  Asia  the 
city  populations  were  not  periodically  exterminated.  It  is 
unnecessary  to  dwell  upon  the  more  modern  history  of 
sanitation.  At  the  present  period  we  are  asked  to  believe 
that  we  should  have  attained  something  closely  approaching 
perfection  if  only  we  would  implicitly  obey  the  prescriptions 
of  our  local  medical  officers  and  our  sanitary  engineers.  It 
we  could  shut  out  all  sewer-gas  from  our  houses,  hermeti- 
cally seal  the  joints  of  house  drain-pipes  and  mam  drain- 
pipes, and  get  our  refuse  conveyed  well  out  to  sea,  we 
might,  say  the  doctors  and  the  engineers,  bid  defiance  to 
typhoid,  diphtheria,  scarlatina,  cholera,  and  all  the  zymotic 
diseases.  But  the  difficulty  lies  in  the  achievement  of  the 
preliminary  conditions.  We  cannot  shut  out  the  sewer-gas, 
nor  prevent  house-drains  and  main-drains  from  leaking,  nor 
carry  out  to  sea  the  whole  of  the  refuse  that  passes  through 

Indeed,  the  difficulty  may  be  said  to  lie  even  deeper  than 
this.  Mr.  Mackay,  in  “The  Plea  for  Liberty  (arUcle 
“Investment,”  p.  197  popular  edition,  238  library  edition) 
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says  : “ Science  is  perpetually  preaching  to  us  that  sewage 
can  b 2 utilised,  yet  our  towns  and  houses  are  undermined 
by  iniccessible  drains,  which  are  really  little  better  than 
elong  ited  cesspools  and  he  asks  : “ Is  it  a wild  conjecture 
to  sui  mise  that,  if  the  experimental  energy  of  priyate  enter- 
prise had  been  allowed  to  enter  the  field,  our  practice 
wouk.  not  lag  so  far  behind  scientific  knowledge  on  this 
subie:t?”  Mr.  Mackay  is  arguing  in  favour  ot  private 
enter  irise  as  against  State  investment,  and  it  will  be  seen 
that  ( )ur  conclusions,  on  the  whole,  are  not  dissimilar  to  his. 
At  piesent,  however,  the  point  is  that  sanitation  presents  an 
instance  of  a problem  which  is  not,  indeed,  insoluble  m 
its  oim  nature,  but  is  rendered  extremely  difficult  of  solution 
by  human  indolence  and  prejudice.  It  is  a problem  whose 
solut  on  can  only  be  attempted  by  assoaation.  No  mdi- 
vidui  l or  family,  outside  of  the  primitive  conditions  ot 
early  Hebrew  life,  could  look  after  its  own  scavenging  or 
sanit  ition  for  itself.  In  proportion  as  communities  grow 
large-,  and  are  grouped  together  in  villages,  towns,  and 
citie'  the  work  of  sanitation  comes  to  require  a greater 
orgai  fisation  of  labour.  The  easiest  way  to  get  rid  of  refuse 
seerred  to  be  to  fling  it  into  a running  stream  ; and  it  was 
not  iscertained  until  somewhat  recently  that  this  is  about 
the  most  pernicious  mode  which  could  have  been  chosen. 
But  everybody  had  not  a running  stream  at  hand,  so  tirst 
the  street  kennels  and  then  sundry  and  various  other 
char  nels  of  ejectment  were  adopted,  more  or  less  at  hap- 
hazard,  until  the  present  elaborate  system  of  house  and 
mail  1 drainage  became  evolved.  It  may  very  easily  be  shown 
that  private  enterprise  would  have  arrived  at  a more  rational 
svst(  :m  ; but  private  enterprise  did  not  get  the  chance.  Not 
that  the  State  or  the  Municipalities  ever  at  any  assignable 
time  said  : Go  to,  let  us  make  main  drains,  and  let  us  make 
hou  ;e  drains,  and  let  us  cause  artificial  streams  of  water  to 
run  through  them  and  carry  away  the  refuse.  No,  the 
thin^  grew  up  insensibly,  and,  as  it  were,  spontaneously. 
The  ^ value  of  sewage  as  a fertilising  agent  was  not,  until 
recently,  recognised  at  all,  and  is  not  anything  like  ade- 
Qua  ely  recognised  even  now.  And,  as  Mr.  Mackay  points 
out  in  the  meantime  vast  sums  of  capital  had  got  locked 
UP  i n the  faulty  system,  and  its  reform  is  thereby  rendered 
an  1 Imost  insoluble  problem  for  that  reason  alone. 
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But  even  this  is  not  all.  The  artificial  streams  of  water 

which  are  destined  to  carry  off  the  sewage 
storage  • and  here  come  in  human  ignorance  and  indolence 
once  more.  This  storage  is  made  to  do  duty  for  the  supply 
of  drinking  water,  baths,  cooking,  and  the  arts  and  manu- 
factures as  well  as  for  the  flushing  of  drains  and  the  rid- 
dancr  of  refuse.  And  so,  in  . time  drought  sanitation 

becomes  paralysed,  when  it  f 

have  already  commented  upon  this  in  discussing  the  effect 

of  weather  upon  the  water  supply,  and, 
only  add  that  it  constitutes  at  once  a danger  to  health  a 
an  obstacle  to  reform.  This,  then,  is  an  instance  of  a 
problem  which  is  insoluble  partly  because  of  tbe  .imperfect 
adaptation  in  nature  between  organism  and  environment, 
but  partly,  and  very  largely,  because  of  iporance,  indolence, 
and  obstinacy  in  the  human  race  itself.  And  here  let  us 
say  once  more  that  we  do  not  desire  to  run  a tilt  a any 
transcendental  views  of  creation  or  of  morals.  If  all  that 
we  have  laid  to  the  charge  of  nature  can  be  proved  coh- 
sistent  with  perfection,  let  us  have  tbe  proof  No  one  will 
accept  it  more  readily  than  we  shall,  if  it  only  be  ]'»''d^  H 
the  imperfections  of  sight,  of  lungs,  of  the  digestive  organs, 
and  of  sanitation  be  trials  wisely  devised  for  our  probation, 
let  us  be  convinced  of  it,  and  let  us  govern  ourse  yes 
accordingly.  But,  granting  that  a transcendental  solution 
of  these  problems  may  exist,  that  only  emphasizes  the  fact 
that  no  Lterial  solution  is  possible.  Even  religion  itself 
requires  our  acquiescence  in  certain  things  as  inevitable, 
though  it  does  not  forbid  us  to  seek  mitigation  of  the  evil 

those  things  involve. 
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VVi.  have  hitherto  dealt  with  problems  the  insolubility  of 
wh  ch  was  mainly  caused  by  facts  of  material  nature.  We 
ha^  e seen  that  partial  solutions  were  possible,  and  that  those 
paitial  solutions  seemed  capable  of  approaching  more  nearly 
to  completeness  in  proportion  as  the  human  will  and  in- 
tellect formed  a more  essential  factor  in  the  problem.  At 
the  same  time  we  have  seen  that  the  partial  solutions  which 
oui  will  and  intellect  have  achieved  have  themselves  been 
lialile  to  drawbacks  of  their  own,  the  attempted  removal  of 
wh  ch  gave  rise  to  other  insoluble  problems. 

Ve  have  now  to  approach  a different  set  of  problems, 
the  se  in  which  the  human  will  and  intellect  may  be  called 
the  main  factors,  and  the  insolubility  of  which  may,  from 
anj  logy,  be  expected  to  be  less  than  that  of  the  former 
class.  But  in  human,  as  in  material,  nature,  there  are 
ceitain  ultimate  facts  beyond  and  below  which  it  is  im- 
po  isible  to  get.  When  facts  of  this  kind  come  into  collision 
with  one  another  they  give  rise  to  problems  which  are  in- 
soluble at  the  time,  though  they  may  not  be  wholly  insoluble, 
and  may  be  practically  soluble  in  various  degrees.  It  may 
seem  paradoxical  to  speak  of  ultimate  tendencies  coming 
int  D collision  with  each  other,  but  they  do  as  a matter  of 
fact.  This  will  be  seen  as  we  go  on. 

We  may  as  well  say  here  that,  if  we  refer  to  ultimate 
tendencies,  and  if  we  specify  some  of  them,  we  are  not  to 
be  understood  as  offering  an  exhaustive  list ; nor  are  these 
pajiers  to  be  taken  as  a treatise  on  the  Philosophy  of 
Hi  man  Nature,  or  on  the  Science  of  Sociology.  They  are 
sin  ply  attempts  to  throw  light  upon  certain  social  diffi- 
cul  ties. 

The  rather  loose  thinkers  who  claim  to  be  called  the 
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historical  school  of  political  economy  arc  somewhat  apt  to 
find  fault  with  anyone  who  ventures  to  assert  that  there  are 
any  ultimate  tendencies  which  may  be  predicated  of  man- 
kind in  general.  Of  course,  if  this  were  so,  no  general 
science  of  human  nature  would  be  possible,  nor  any  science 
of  sociology.  But  the  way  in  which  these  champions  of 
what  they  call  inductive  reasoning  go  about  to  prove  their 
case  is  sufficient  to  show  their  confusion  of  thought.  If  it 
be  asserted,  for  instance,  as  a general  truth,  that  human 
beings  prefer  their  own  interests  to  the  interests  of  others, 
the  “historical  ” economist  at  once  points  to  those  primitive 
communities  where  property  is  communal,  not  individual, 
and  asks  how  a member  of  such  a community  can  be  said 
to  prefer  “ his  own  ” interests  ? The  answer  is  simple 
enough.  He  does  not  distinguish  between  his  individual 
interests  and  those  of  his  commune ; but  let  him  be  brought 
into  contact  with  some  outsider,  and  he  will  be  as  keen  at  a 
bargain,  or  at  any  form  of  negotiation,  as  the  most  civilised 
of  traders  or  diplomatists.  The  cleverest  of  the  “ historical  ” 
political  economists  would  be  overreached  without  difficulty 
by  a Bengalee  or  a Chinaman,  who,  after  getting  the  best 
of  the  bargain,  would  go  straight  home  and  hand  over  his 
gains  to  the  head  man  of  his  village  or  his  guild.  So,  also 
let  it  be  asserted  that  mankind  naturally  prefers  to  gain  its 
end  by  the  less,  rather  than  the  greater,  expenditure  of  effort 
Down  comes  the  “ historical  » thinker  with  thousands  of 
instances  where  improved  instruments  of  agriculture  or 
manufacture  have  been  obstinately  rejected  by  this  or  that 
backward  race.  But  what  does  it  prov’e  ? There  may  be 
superstiUon  at  the  bottom  of  the  refusal.  The  barbarians 
may  believe  that  a change  of  methods  would  bring  on  them 
the  wrath  of  the  gods  or  of  their  ancestors’  ghosts.  In  that 
case,  one  motive— possibly  not  an  ultimate  one— has  come 
into  collision  with  another,  and  has  proved  the  stronger  at 
the  moment.  But  most  likely  the  real  truth  is  that  the 
immediate  trouble  of  learning  the  new  method  is  too  dis- 
tasteful, in  which  case  the  supposed  barbarian  is  really 
acting  on  the  general  motive,  only  in  an  unintelligent  way 
which  increased  knowledge  wall  probably  induce  him  to 
reconsider.  Instead  of  refuting  this  particular  assumption 
experience  thus  tested  appears  actually  to  verify  it. 

We  are  not  defending  the  practice  of  making  large 
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gen  iral  assumptions,  and  proceeding  to  reason  from  them 
wit!  out  verification,  which  is  what  the  “historical”  school 
accuse  older  economists  of  having  done.  By  all  means  let 
those  who  reason  deductively  verify  the  premises  which 
the]  assume ; but  let  not  those  who  profess  to  reason  in- 
due ively  neglect  their  own  first  duty.  Let  them,  too, 
veri  y the  instances  on  which  they  claim  to  found  their 
indi  ction. 

The  evolution  of  the  communities  called  States  is  as 
mu(h  a matter  of  natural  tendency  as  is  any  of  the  pro- 
cesses of  material  nature.  There  have,  no  doubt,  been 
indii^iduals  and  small  groups  who  have  existed  outside  of 
State  life;  but  the  number  of  them  is  so  small  that  no 
accc'unt  need  be  taken  of  them.  Broadly  speaking,  we  are 
all  )Orn  into  some  one  or  other  Nation  or  State,  and  so 
were  all  our  fathers  and  mothers,  our  grandparents  and  our 
ancestors,  to  the  dawn  of  history.  A political  community 
is  not  a voluntary  association.  Even  when,  in  comparatively 
rare  instances.  States  appear  to  have  arisen  out  of  volun- 
tary associations,  the  conditions  of  the  association  were 
alwrys  determined  by  the  nationality  of  the  associates. 
The  Greek  and  Roman  colonies  in  ancient  times  took  the 
laws,  religion,  and  customs  of  the  mother  cities  along  with 
then.  The  common  law  of  England  has  gone  round  the 
world  with  the  Anglo-Saxon  race.  The  Code  Napoleon  is 
to  I e found  wherever  there  are  French  Colonies,  except  in 
the  largest  French  Colony  of  all,  our  own  dependency  of 
Quebec.  There  the  law  is  taken  from  Old  France  before 
the  time  of  the  Revolution  and  the  reformed  Code.  But 
the  lationality  of  colonists  has  other  and  more  far-reaching 
effe(  ts  than  formal  law.  All  the  manners  and  customs,  all 
the  modes  of  thought  and  action,  of  the  voluntary  States 
whi(  h we  call  Colonies  are  conditioned  by  the  nationalities 
that  sent  them  forth.  The  Quebec  Canadians  are  French- 
men who  have  got  transplanted  to  North  America.  The 
Brit  sh  Canadians  and  the  people  of  the  United  States 
are  Anglo-Saxons  who  have  been  similarly  transplanted. 
The  Mexicans,  Peruvians,  Chilians,  and  Argentines  are 
Spaniards;  and  the  Brazilians,  Portuguese,  to  whom  a like 
acci  lent  has  befallen.  Not  only  so,  but  when  a mixture 
of  r ices  takes  place  it  influences  the  peoples  whose  blood 
is  mixed.  The  Indian  half-caste,  the  United  States  mulatto. 
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the  South  American  half-breed,  all  have  some  characteristics 
derived  from  European  blood,  and  others  derived  from  bar- 
barian ancestry.  Generally  speaking,  too,  it  is  the  inferior 
qualities  of  each  of  the  original  races  which  reproduce  them- 
selves in  the  mixed  offspring.  This,  indeed,  may  be 
observed  in  the  individual  families  of  homogeneous  races 
as  well.  Attempts,  for  the  most  part  unsuccessful,  have 
been  made  to  prove  that  genius  is  hereditary ; and  there  is 
no  doubt  that  certain  kinds  of  vice  are  inherited.  But  the 
inheritance  of  qualities  which  are  not,  on  the  one  hand,  to 
be  classed  with  genius,  nor,  on  the  other,  to  be  characterised 
as  vicious,  has  never  been  made  the  subject  of  investigation. 
If  It  were,  it  would  assuredly  turn  out  that  heredity  is  re- 
sponsible just  as  much  for  dulness  as  for  talent,  and  just  as 
much  for  moral  perversity  (short  of  vicious  or  criminal  pro- 
pensity) as  for  rectitude  of  character  or  strength  of  purpose. 
It  would  appear,  too,  that  the  weaknesses  and  shortcomings 
of  the  male  line  were  not  cancelled  even  by  opposite  weak- 
nesses and  shortcomings  in  the  female  ancestry,  but  that 
each  subsisted  side  by  side.  These  remarks  are  not  so  much 
of  a digression  as  some  may  be  tempted  to  think  them. 
Much  of  the  political  perversity  of  the  Irish  may  be  traced 
to  the  mixture  of  the  race.  A strong  strain  of  Norman 
blood  was  originally  commingled  with  the  Celtic,  and  the 
breed  so  produced  was  again  crossed  with  an  Anglo-Saxon 
pedigree  in  the  Cromwellian  soldiery  and  the  Planters  of 
Ulster.  The  Normans,  the  Planters,  and  the  Cromwellians 
were  all  picked  men,  as  soldiers,  if  in  no  other  capacity. 
But  it  may  be  doubted  whether  the  Celtic  women  with 
whom  they  intermarried  were  of  as  high  correlative  quality, 
except,  probably,  in  point  of  physique. 

To  pass  to  another  branch  of  the  same  topic.  The  insti- 
tutions of  States  are  hardly  ever  consciously  framed  to  fulfil 
the  purposes  to  which  they  ultimately  come  to  be  destined. 
Military  institutions  are  the  only  large  and  conspicuous 
exception  to  this  rule,  and  even  military  institutions  tend  to 
become  archaic,  as  the  nation  to  which  they  belong  passes 
out  of  the  military  type.*  Every  other  function — legislation, 
the  adrninistration  of  justice,  the  provision  of  public  com- 
munications, the  relief  of  the  poor  (where  it  is  practised  as 
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a public  function),  sanitation,  the  patronage  of  the  arts, 
education,  and  all  the  rest  of  the  functions  now  generally 
attribited  to  State  agency,  have  all  been  developed,  as 
State  functions,  out  of  something  with  which  their  original 
conn(  ction  was  of  the  very  slightest  kind. 

In  dealing  with  State  functions,  as  well  as  with  State 
struct  are,  we  may  approach  the  subject  in  two  opposite 
ways.  We  may  inquire  what  the  actual  facts  are,  and  how  ^ 

actua  institutions  work,  or  we  may  proceed  to  reason  out  ,.i 

the  rr  eans,  having  regard  to  the  ends  which  they  are  sup- 
posed to  subserve.  These  processes  may  be  compared  to 
taking  a machine  to  pieces  on  the  one  hand,  in  order  to  find 
oiit  tl  e secret  of  its  structure  ; and,  on  the  other,  to  drawing 
plans  and  building  up  models,  designed  to  subserve  certain 
purpc  ses.  Technically,  the  one  process  is  called  analysis, 
whicl  is  Greek  for  “ taking  to  pieces  the  other,  synthesis, 
or  “ putting  together.”  Human  communities,  however,  are 
not  n achines,  but  living  organisms,  and  analysis  (or  dissec- 
tion) is  more  difficult  with  a living  organism  than  with  an 
inanimate  machine.  We  are  compelled,  therefore,  to  proceed 
by  a compromise  between  the  methods : to  watch  the 
working  of  given  institutions  in  practice,  and  to  compare  it 
with  he  idea  we  form  of  the  end  to  be  subserved  and  the 
means  by  which  we  would  propose  to  achieve  that  end. 


CHAPTER  V. 


DEFENCE — AND  DEFIANCE. 

It  is  natural  that  we  should  find  organisation  for  fighting 
taking  the  first  place  in  State  function.  Man  is  a fighting 
animal ; the  evolution  of  human  communities  began  in 
conflicts.  The  races  which  could  best  defend  themselves 
had  the  advantage  in  the  struggle  for  life ; and  the  capacity 
for  defence  implied  the  capacity  for  aggression.  “ Defence, 

^ not  defiance,”  is  a very  good  copy-book  motto,  but  it  is  bad 
* history,  and  not  very  good  political  philosophy.  So  far  as 
history  has  yet  taught  us,  as  soon  as  any  nation  began  to 
act  upon  that  maxim,  the  power  of  defence  itself  began  to 
vanish  away.  It  is  true  that  there  are  a certain  number  of 
races  which  owe  their  preservation  and  their  vitality  to 
other  causes  besides  their  personal  prowess  or  military 
organisation.  The  Bengalees  have  their  cunning,  their 
pliancy,  their  very  cowardice,  for  defensive  armour  and 
defensive  tactics.  The  Chinese  are  indifferent  to  danger, 
but  they  are  unaggressive  and  submissive.  Both  these 
races  are  very  prolific,  and  they  were  kept  alive  partly 
because  it  would  have  been  so  difficult  to  exterminate  them, 
but  also  because  they  were  useful  to  their  conquerors. 
Even  so  certain  kinds  of  ants  preserve  the  larvae  of  certain 
other  insects  with  a view  to  feeding  upon  them  ; and,  in 
order  to  do  this,  they  must  needs  also  spare  enough  of  the 
adult  insects  to  keep  up  the  breed.  And,  as  might  be  ex- 
pected, where  we  find  races  of  such  character  as  the 
Bengalee  and  the  Chinese,  we  find  no  armies,  or  none  of 
any  importance.  It  is  often  very  difficult,  in  the  case  of  a 
feeble  race,  to  discern  whether  it  is  in  slavery  to  a warlike 
one,  or  is  paying  an  army  of  foreign  mercenaries.  Not 
that  it  very  much  matters,  because  in  the  latter  case  the 
mercenaries  are  pretty  sure  to  tyrannise  over  their  pay- 
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masi  ers.  But  in  the  history  of  every  race,  however  warlike, 
whi(  h has  made  any  progress  in  civilisation,  there  comes  a 
time  when  the  national  organism  must  be  differentiated, 
and  the  fighting  portion  of  the  nation  become  a thing  apart. 
Thi:  is  the  point  at  which  the  difficulty  of  all  combined 
and  co-operative  enterprise  begins  to  make  itself  felt.  To 
begi  1 with,  it  becomes  necessary  to  provide  the  means  of 
subsistence  for  the  warrior,  in  the  field  at  first,  but  ulti- 
mat<  ly  for  his  entire  period  of  service  in  peace  as  well  as 
in  var.  The  army  and  navy  must  be  fed,  clothed,  and 
lodged,  and  must  be  armed  and  equipped,  and  kept  in  a 
stat€  of  efficiency  afloat  and  ashore.  The  money  to  effect 
this  must  be  provided  by  taxing  the  non-combatant  citizens. 
As  ill  students  of  English  history  are  aware,  this  necessity 
led  to  the  establishment  of  the  germ  of  representative 
government.  On  this  point  there  is  no  need  to  dwell, 
except  to  suggest  that  here  may  be  found  an  answer  to 
thos2  w’ho  hold  that  all  contribution  to  the  resources  of  the 
Statu  ought  to  be  voluntary.  This  indicates  one  of  those 
conf  icts  of  ultimate  tendencies  to  which  reference  has  been 
mad  3 above. 

It  will  not  be  denied  that  national  defence  is  a primary 
neec.  It  will  not  be  denied,  on  the  other  hand,  that  to 
force  anyone  to  part  with  a portion  of  his  property  for  a 
purfose  of  which  he  may  not  approve,  or  to  which  he  may 
be  indifferent,  is  an  infringement  of  liberty.  So  long  as 
ever/ able-bodied  citizen  was  a fighting  man,  this  conflict 
did  not  arise,  or  was  not  acutely  perceived.  The  citizen 
who  was  taking  his  turn  to  bear  arms  in  the  national  cause 
had  the  opportunity  of  perceiving  the  necessity  of  the 
burden  imposed  upon  him.  But  the  non-combatant  tax- 
payer is  in  a totally  different  situation.  He  may  not  see  or 
dire(  tly  feel  the  aggression  which  is  being  warded  off.  If 
the  var  is  an  apparently  aggressive  one  on  the  part  of  his 
own  country,  he  may  even  actively  disapprove.  If  the 
country  is  at  peace,  he  may  not  see  what  the  tax  is  wanted 
for,  or  he  may  fancy  that  his  own  contribution  is  so  small 
that  it  never  would  be  missed.  Besides,  freedom  is  the 
most  important  of  all  political  advantages.  It  is  that, 
indeed,  without  which  all  others  are  worthless.  It  is  not, 
therefore,  surprising  that  men  have,  from  time  to  time,  pro- 
tested against  enforced  taxation.  The  solution,  or  partial 
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solution,  of  this  problem  has  been  found  in  the  system  of 
Parliamentary  representation.  The  House  of  Commons 
was  originally,  as  is  well  known,  an  assembly  called  together 
to  vote  taxes  and  to  check  the  expenditure  of  the  Crown. 
But,  since  this  power  of  voting  or  refusing  supply  was  a 
power  which  could  bring  the  entire  machine  of  Government 
to  a standstill,  the  body  which  exercised  it  gradually  became 
supreme  in  the  State.  One  consequence  of  this^  is  that  the 
House  of  Commons,  which  originally  was  instituted  as  a 
safeguard  of  liberty,  now  has  the  liberties  of  the  entire 
people  in  its  power.  The  safeguard  has  actually  become  a 
danger.  There  is  no  reason,  in  the  nature  of  things,  why  a 
majority  in  an  elected  assembly  should  be  a better  law- 
maker than  a king,  or  a majority  in  a non-elective  councih 
There  is  a good  deal  of  reason  why  such  a majority  should 
be  a fairly  good  controlling  body,  and  why  it  should  have 
absolute  power  in  voting  or  refusing  taxation.  But  the 
possession  of  the  powers  which  the  Assembly  admittedly 
ought  to  have  has  enabled  that  Assembly  to  draw  to  itself 
powers  it  ought  not  to  have.  This  is  another  instance  of 
the  partial  solution  of  a problem  carrying  with  it  the  creation 
of  a new  problem,  which  may  turn  out  as  insoluble  as  the 

original  one. 

If  I seem  to  be  drawing  my  examples  somewhat  exclu- 
sively from  English  history,  it  is  because  the  problem  of  State 
structure  has,  on  the  whole,  been  more  successfully  solved 
in  the  British  than  in  any  other  Constitution,  not  excepting 
even  that  of  the  United  States.  The  problems  with  which 
we  shall  mainly  have  to  deal  being  problems  of  State 
functions,  it  is  well  to  take,  as  the  subject  of  our  analysis, 
a State  whose  structure  is,  on  the  whole,  very  little  open  to 
criticism.  I have  no  intention  of  eulogising  the  British 
Constitution  as  the  perfection  of  reason.  I am  quite  well 
aware  of  its  structural  defects,  and  have,  in  fact,  just  been 
dwelling  upon  one  of  them.  It  is  anything  but  the  per- 
fection of  reason  that  laws  to  bind  a whole  community 
should  be  made  by  a bare  majority  of  representatives,  who 
may  possibly  have  been  elected  by  an  actual  minority  of 
the  electorate.  And  we  must  remember  that,  although  the 
discussion  of  State  structure  and  of  State  function  ought 
to  be,  as  far  as  practicable,  kept  apart,  yet  this  is  not  always 
easily  done.  In  the  instance  which  we  are  directly  con- 
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si  iering,  the  power  of  making  laws  actually  implies  the 
power  of  deciding  what  is  and  what  is  not  State  function. 
One  of  the  dangers  to  liberty,  in  our  days,  is  that  of  the 
power  acquired  by  the  majority  to  make  laws  binding  the 
c( immunity  as  a whole;  and  this  is  distinctly  a question  of 
Slate  structure.  It  is  no  more  possible  to  keep  a House 
ol  Commons  from  making  attempts  upon  private  freedom 
tr  an  to  keep  a king  or  an  oligarchy  from  doing  the  same 
th  ing. 

The  problem  of  State  function  is  this.  It  is  admitted  that 
certain  things  which  are  necessary  to  the  existence  and  well- 
b iing  of  the  community  must  be  done  by  collective  action,  and 
c:  .nnot  be  done  otherwise.  Other  things  which  are  desirable, 
tl  ough  not  absolutely  necessary,  can  be  best  done  by  com- 
b nation.  Other  things,  again,  which  are  highly  desirable 
c:  .n  only  be  done  by  combination ; but  the  fact  of  the  com- 
b nation  invests  the  combined  managers  of  the  enterprise 
with  power,  or  creates  a monopoly  in  their  favour,  or  other- 
wise brings  them  into  special  relations  with  the  bulk  of  the 
community. 

National  defence  and  the  administration  of  justice  may 
ht  taken  as  types  of  the  first-class ; certain  municipal  enter- 
p ises,  such  as  paving  and  lighting,  as  types  of  the  second ; 
a id  enterprises  like  railways,  canals,  posts,  and  telegraphs, 
o'  the  third.  These  things,  also,  shade  into  each  other  by 
minute  gradations,  so  that  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  tell 
e cactly  where  one  class  ends  and  another  begins.  Even 
iiiilitary  organisation  is  not  invariably  a purely  national 
c incern.  Commercial  Companies  have  owned  and  do  own 
a mies — the  East  India  Company  in  the  last  and  early  in  the 
present  century,  and  the  Chartered  Company  of  South 
i’  frica  in  our  own  time.  The  East  India  Company  had  a 
navy  also,  and  a very  famous  one,  though  it  consisted 
m.ainly  of  armed  merchant  ships. 

The  administration  of  justice  is  one  of  the  powers  which 
k ngs  and  other  rulers  of  nations  have  rigorously  preserved 
ill  their  own  hands,  with  one  very  curious  exception.  That 
o ganisation  known  as  police  or  constabulary,  which  is 
a ixiliary  to  the  administration  of  criminal  justice,  is  very 
krgely  in  the  hands  of  local  sub-divisions.  In  England, 
ei  pecially,  the  central  Government  has  as  little  to  do  as  it 
W2ll  can  with  the  machinery  for  keeping  the  peace,  arresting 
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offenders,  and  detecting  secret  crime.  One  would  think 
that  these  things  were  matters  of  national  import,  next 
after  defence  against  external  enemies ; but  the  anomalies 
of  British  State  structure  are  an  insoluble  problem  in  them- 
selves.* Historically,  of  course,  the  anomaly  admits  of  a 
tolerably  easy  explanation.  The  mere  preservation  of  the 
peace,  in  a comparatively  primitive  state  of  society,  ^^as  a 
sufficiently  easy  task  for  the  village  constable.  Dogberry 
and  Verges  were  quite  good  enough  for  the  ordinary  rustic 
malefactor ; but  Shakespeare  brings  them  into  contact  \yith  a 
superior  type  of  villain,  making  them  ridiculous  accordingly. 
And  as  Dogberry  and  Verges  are  to  Conrade  and  Borachio, 
so  are  the  local  police  to-day  to  the  long  firms  and  other 
conspiracies  of  clever  swindlers.  Ihe  only  police  force  in 
Great  Britain  which  is  directly  controlled  by  the  Central 
Government  is  the  Metropolitan.  That  force  deals  adinir- 
ably  with  disorder  and  with  all  ordinary  crime  against 
property ; but  it  needs  only  to  mention  the  Whitechapel 
murders  in  order  to  show  that  even  its  sagacity  has  its 
limits.  It  is  not,  however,  the  purpose  of  these  pages  to 
discuss  police  organisation.  I am  trying  to  analyse  State 

* A very  remarkable  specimen  of  a practically  insoluble  problem 
presents  itself  in  connection  with  the  question  of  fighting  organisation. 
It  seems  highly  probable,  judging  from  all  the  facts  which  come  under 
our  observation,  that  ironclad  navies  will  turn  out  thoroughly  inefficient 
in  warfare.  It  might  have  been  predicted  (i  pviovi  that  ships  which 
carry  a huge  dead  weight  of  armour,  and  which  are  steered  as  well  as 
propelled  by  machinery  at  once  complicated,  delicate,  and  highly  inter* 
dependent,  would  prove  extremely  difficult  to  work.  Experience  con- 
firms the  surmise.  The  ironclad  never  attains  the  speed  of  the 

unarmoured  ship,  and  the  steering  of  ironclads  is,  to  say  the  least, 
something  into  which,  at  the  best  of  times,  the  element  of  chance  enters 
largely.  But,  worst  of  all,  anything  which  puts  the  machinery  out  of  gear 
is  almost  necessarily  fatal.  The  armoured  ship  is  absolutely  dependent 
upon  her  water-tight  bulkhead  for  the  power  of  keeping  afloat,  and,  if 
the  machinery  for  closing  these  for  any  reason  fails  to  act,  the  ship  is 
doomed.  Experience  has  abundantly  demonstrated  this.  It  almost 
seems  as  if  the  old  wooden  ship  would  still  be  the  best  for  fighting  pur- 
poses, as  she  could  be  made  swift  and  handy,  and  of  almost  any  reason- 
able capacity  to  carry  guns.  But  if  an  ironclad  did  by  any  chance 
catch  a wooden  or  other  unarmoured  ship,  and  did  succeed  in  ramming 
or  inflicting  a severe  cannonade,  the  unarmoured  ship  must  needs  get  the 
worst  of  it.  Hence  the  maritime  nations  are  keeping  up  a cut-throat 
competition  in  ironclad  navies,  which  may  be  confideritly  expected  to 
break  down  when  tried.  Here  is  an  insoluble  problem  with  a vengeance. 
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unction,  and  I find  it  centralised  in  respect  of  national 
defence  and  nearly  all  the  processes  of  the  administration 
)f  justice  except  one,  which  is  decentralised  in  a very  high 
degree.  But  police  administration  is  not  the  only  one  of 
he  existing  State  functions  of  which  this  is  true.  The  dis- 
cussion of  this  must,  however,  be  reserved  for  a future 
occasion. 
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TAXATION — AND  TYRANNY, 

Another  anomaly,  somewhat  similar  to  that  discussed  in 
the  last  essay,  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  the  management 
of  highways  is  in  the  hands  of  political  subdivisions  like 
counties,  though  there  is  no  reason  why  it  should  not  be  as 
much  a matter" of  national  concern  as  the  army  or  navy  itseit. 
The  earliest  use  of  roads  was  to  march  armies  upon,  i ne 
“ King’s  highway”  meant  the  highway  for  the  King  s troops, 
not  the  highway  made  or  maintained  by  the  King.  Histop’ 
seems  to  show  that  the  making  and  maintaining  of  roads 
was  originally  entrusted  to  local  subdivisions  from  motives 
of  convenience,  and  that  they  remain  local  enterprises  from 
mere  use  and  wont.  It  is,  however,  only  within  quite  recent 
times  that  the  money  for  road-making  and  maintaining  has 
been  raised  by  a local  rate.  Not  very  many  years  ago  it 
was  raised  by  a turnpike  toll,  and  that  toll,  harsh  as  it  was 
thought  to  be,  could  have  been  defended  by  much  more 
rational  arguments  than  the  existing  system  can.  It  was  a 
direct  payment  for  the  use  of  the  road,  levied  upon  all  who, 
for  profit,  pleasure,  or  convenience,  used  the  road.  Every 
one  got  value  for  his  money,  and  those  who  did  not  want  to 
travel  were  not  asked  to  pay.  It  was,  in  short,  the  model 
of  what  a public  impost  for  a public  purpose  should  be  ; 
and  it  was  as  unpopular  as  the  Hearth  or  Window  duty,  and 
far  more  unpopular  than  the  Inhabited  House  duty  . Ihe 
present  system  is  wholly  irrational,  and,  but  for  the  super- 
session  of  the  road  by  the  rail,  could  not  have  survived  many 
years.  Under  it  the  local  authorities  of  a county  as  small 
as  Rutland  could  block  the  way  from  London  to  York  by 
voting  insufficient  rates  or  appointing  an  incompetent  sur- 
veyor. The  railway,  a direct  product  of  private  enterprise, 
has  prevented  that  kind  of  thing  from  happening.  Roads 
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are  really,  in  the  present  day,  local  enterprises,  and  it  does 
nol  very  much  matter  in  what  shape  their  maintenance  is 
paid  for.  The  point  which  it  seems  desirable  to  dwell  upon 
is  this  Highways  would  appear  naturally  to  be  something 
in  vhich  the  entire  community  is  interested,  and,  therefo^, 
their  construction  and  maintenance  would  seem  to  be 
furctions  of  central  government.  Nevertheless,  these  func- 
tio  is,  by  force  of  historical  accident,  began  by  falling  into 
the  hands  of  local  authorities,  just  as  police  functions  had 
air  ?ady  done.  Their  cost  was,  however,  provided  for  by  a 
direct  tax  on  use,  the  most  just  form  a public  irnpost  can 
tal^  e ; and  yet,  in  spite  of  the  justice  of  the  impost,  it  was  un- 
po  Dular  in  the  highest  degree.  This  unpopularity  led  to  its 
ab  ilition  and  the  substitution  of  a rate  upon  land,  which  is 
no;  merely  unfair  in  its  incidence,  but  liable  to  be  unfairly 
as‘  essed,  to  the  injury  of  the  system  of  public  communica- 
tio  n.  Again  historical  accident  comes  to  the  rescue.  \\  hile 
thi:  turnpike  tolls  were  being  abolished  the  country  was 
berorning  covered  with  railways.  Roads  were  no  longer 
ne:essary  except  for  purely  local  purposes. 

To  carry  our  analysis  into  the  contrary  phase,  the  lighting 
of  towns  would  appear  to  have  originated  in  an  arrangement 
su  Tgested  by  the  lighting  of  private  houses.  Probably  some 
ore  noticed  the  advantage  to  the  outside  public  derived 
fr('m  lights  in  windows  or  doors,  and  suggested  to  municipal 
acthorities  that  the  showing  of  a light  should  be  made  com- 
pi  Isory  on  householders.  It  is  certain  that  some  such  rule 
w:.s  actually  put  in  force  in  mediaeval  towns,  or,  at  any  rate, 
that  the  attempt  to  enforce  it  was  made.  The  provision  of 
pi  blic  lamps,  and  their  maintenance  by  a rate  upon  house 
pioperty,  was  an  obvious  and  easy  step  in  advance. 

In  both  these  instances  the  way  in  which  the  cost  is  pro- 
vi  led  may  be  a hardship  to  individuals.  A very  stay-at- 
home  person  may  not  require,  or  think  he  requires,  the 
public  highway  or  the  public  lamps.  Yet  such  a one,  or  a 
St  ngy  person  who  grudged  his  subscription,  could  not  be 
pi  evented  from  using,  as  often  as  he  chose,  the  highways 
oi  lamps  paid  for  by  more  public-spirited  citizens.  The 
st  me  case  arises  as  that  of  taxation  for  the  maintenance  of 
tl  e national  fighting  organism.  I use  that  form  of  word 
p irposely,  because,  as  I have  already  intimated,  I hoM  that 
a nation  which  is  not  organised  for  possible  aggression  is 
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not  organised  for  defence.  I am  no  advocate  of  aggressive 
war,  but  history  teaches  us  that  no  nation  ever  yet  professed 
to  reserve  its  strength  for  mere  defence  until  its  energies  had 
become  sapped  and  it  was  ready  to  fall  a prey  to  its  enemies. 
But  not  to  digress  further,  we  see  that  here  is  another  diffi- 
culty of  public  administration  : to  provide  that  each  person 
shall  contribute  to  defraying  the  cost  of  public  conveniences 
which  he  cannot  be  hindered  from  using,  if  he  chooses  to  do 
so,  though  he  may  profess  not  to  desire  them  or  care  about 
them.  Our  system  of  representative  government,  in  muni- 
cipal matters,  is  clumsy  in  the  extreme— clumsier  even 
than  Parliament,  whose  defects  have  been  noted.  Ulti- 
mate sovereignty  must  reside  somewhere,  and  tends 
naturally  towards  that  part  of  the  State  machine  by  which 
all  the  rest  is  fed,  and  which  has  the  power  of  starving  all 
the  rest.  But  a municipality  or  a county  board  is  a limited 
authority.  It  may  be  necessary  to  invest  such  a body  with 
very  stringent  power  in  such  matters  as  road-making  and 
lighting,  because,  as  has  been  said,  there  is  a danger  that 
payment  may  be  evaded.  But  why  public  baths,  wash- 
houses, or  free  libraries  ? Among  the  persons  who  move 
about  the  streets  it  is  impracticable  to  discriminate  between 
those  who  have  and  those  who  have  not  paid  their  paving 
and  lighting  rates  ; but  the  price  of  a bath,  or  the  subscrip- 
tion to  a library,  can  be  collected  at  the  door.  It  is  easy, 
also,  to  see  that  there  must  be  many  public  conveniences 
which  minister  to  a necessity  or  add  to  the  amenity  of  life 
for  all  alike,  whether  they  pay  for  the  accommodation  or  not. 
There  must  be  a very  large  number  of  persons  who  derive 
advantage  from  the  paving  and  lighting  of  streets,  for 
example,  who  do  not  pay  and  could  not  be  made  to  pay. 
The  advocate  of  municipal  Socialism* — of  public  baths,  free 
libraries,  and  the  like — would  press  this  fact  into  his  service. 


* My  attention  has  been  attracted  by  Mr.  Mallock’s  very  able  article, 
in  which  he  points  out  that  “ Socialism  ” is  an  incorrect  name  for  the 
kind  of  administration  I am  describing,  because  property  earned  by  in- 
dividual industry  pays  the  rates  out  of  which  these  eleemosynary  benefits 
are  maintained.  There  is  much  truth  in  this  ; but  it  must  be^  borne  in 
mind  that  these  systems  are  not  only  steps  in  the  direction  of  Socialism, 
but  systems  which  postulate  the  truth  of  the  fundamental  axiom  on 
which  Socialism  is  based.  To  call  them  Socialistic  is,  therefore,  merely 
to  use  a sort  of  shorthand. 
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and  would  urge  that,  since  a certain  number  of  boons  must 
nee  is  be  conferred  upon  persons  who  pay  no  rates,  it  can 
be  no  great  harm  to  extend  the  system.  Such  a one  would 
argi  e that  the  advantages  are  so  very  great  that  the  rate- 
payers ought  to  be  willing  to  submit  to  the  impost.  They 
are  forced  by  circumstances  to  pay  rates  for  paving  and 
ligh  ing  which  may  benefit  persons  who  are  not  ratepayers, 
and  they  may  very  well  consent  to  pay  for  gratuitous  advan- 
tage? of  a more  special  kind  conferred  upon  the  poor.  The 
reasoning  is,  of  course,  utterly  unsound.  The  casual  person 
who  pays  no  rates  for  the  paving  and  lighting  of  which 
nev(  rtheless,  he  gets  the  benefit  cannot  be  identified  or 
traced.  If  he  could,  it  would  be  only  common  justice  that 
he  s lould  be  made  to  pay.  The  ideal  system  of  taxation 
of  cours0j  would  be  that  each  should  pay  for  what  he  used, 
for  EO  much  as  he  used,  and  for  no  more  ; and  that  no  one 
shoild  be  forced  to  pay  for  anything  which  he  did  not  use 
But  this  has  been  proved  to  be  impracticable.  Nature,  in 
fact,  imposes  an  injustice  on  society;  but  this  is  no  reason 
why  society  should  go  further  and  impose  an  injustice  on 
Its  o vn  members.  Two  wrongs  do  not  make  a right,  even 
if  on  e of  the  wrongs  is  committed  by  Nature  itself.  Nothing 
ougf  t to  be  the  subject  of  indiscriminate  taxation  or  rating 
exce  )t  those  things  which  are  manifestly  for  the  benefit  of 
all.  Slid  which  somebody  must  pay  for,  although  they  may 

tie  o advantage  to  those  who  do  not  pay  for  them  as  well 
as  to  those  who  do. 

It  may  seem  strange  to  include  atopic  of  this  nature  in  a 
sene:;  professing  to  deal  with  insoluble  prolilems,  for  the 
prob  em  is  soluble  enough.  It  is  made  insoluble,  or  made 
to  appear  so,  by  the  inveterate  tendency  of  some  persons  to 
be  lo2:ical  in  the  wrong  place  and  at  the  wrong  time.  It 
seem?  logical,  but  is  not  really  so,  to  say  “ we  must  pay  for 
oura-niy  and  navy,  for  our  paving  and  lighting,  and  several 
other  things,  though  we  may  be  Quakers  and  disapprove  of 
all  wi  r,  or  hermits  and  never  leave  our  dwellings.  Moreover 
even  those  of  us  who  uphold  national  defence,  and  are 
willing  to  pay  for  municipal  conveniences,  are  bestowing  a 
portion  of  our  taxes  for  the  benefit  of  a number  of  persons 
who  cannot  pay,  and  yet  derive  benefit  from  our  outlay 
Ue  pay  these  taxes,  too,  at  the  bidding  of  a majority  of 
repre:.entatives,  elected  just  as  much  by  those  who  do  not 
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pay,  or  only  pay  indirectly,  as  by  us  who  do.  Therefore  it  | 

may  not  be  wrong  (though  it  is  unpleasant  for  us)  to  compel 
us  to  pay  for  baths,  and  libraries,  and  schools,  and  recreation 
grounds,  which  other  people  will  use  and  not  pay  for,  while 
all  the  time  we  shall  be  paying  twice  over  for  what  we  use  ^ 

for  ourselves.”  Such  is  the  argument  of  the  Socialistically- 
minded  taxpayer  or  ratepayer  who  does  not  like  the  demand,  j 

but  does  not  see  how  he  is  to  escape  it.  The  elector  belong-  !• 

ing  to  the  masses,  who  only  pays  indirect  taxes  upon  beer  and  (|| 

spirits,  tobacco,  tea,  and  sugar,  may  argue  in  a different  but 
not  less  illogical  way.  “ My  beer  and  spirits,  my  tobacco, 
my  tea,  and  my  sugar  are  taxed  to  pay  for  an  army  and 
navy  the  use  of  which  I don’t  see.  They  tell  me  that  I am 
protected  by  them,  and  that  the  empire  they  keep  up  is  a 
market  for  my  manufactures.  Well  and  good.  Why  should 
not  somebody  pay  for  my  bath — if  I wanted  one — for  my 
children’s  school  (though  I am  not  particularly  anxious  to 
send  them  there),  and  for  a free  library  where  I can  read 
the  sporting  papers  and  Ouida’sand  Miss  Braddon’s  novels  ? 

I have  got  a vote,  I and  my  mates  are  a majority,  and  we 
will  make  somebody  pay  !”  The  latter  is  more  logical  than 
the  former;  but  both  are  illogical.  Their  fundamental 
assumptions  are  that  he  who  in  practice  is  forced  to  pay  for 
something  by  which  everybody  benefits  may  rightly  be  forced 
to  pay  for  anything  by  which  anybody  may  imaginably 
benefit,  and  that,  since  some  things  are  of  necessity  supplied 
to  some  persons  without  payment,  anything  may  rightly  be 
offered  to  anybody  gratis.  Stated  thus  nakedly,  these  pro- 
positions, of  course,  answer  themselves ; but  they  are  never 
stated,  only  tacitly  assumed  by  those  who  either  submissively 
accept  or  actively  enforce  the  conclusion  drawn  from  them. 

It  is  because  so  many  are  eager  to  enforce  that  conclusion, 
and  so  many  more  to  accept  it  with  submission,  but  in  both 
cases  without  thought,  that  I class  taxation  among  insoluble 
problems.  In  itself  it  is  not  so. 
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WEALTH  AND  WANT. 

Among  the  functions  which  have,  at  all  times  in  history, 
betn  exercised  by  Governments,  that  of  regulating  and  con- 
trolling the  institution  of  property  takes  a conspicuous  place. 
I s:.y,  regulating  and  controlling,  not  creating  ; for  the  insti- 
tution of  property  is  not  the  creation  of  any  Government. 
Th'ire  is  no  need  to  go  back  upon  the  various  theories  which 
have  been  set  forth  concerning  the  prehistoric  evolution  of 
pro  perty.  Amid  all  their  points  of  disagreement,  they  all 
concur  in  one  thing — that  property  originated  in  fighting, 
anc  became  consolidated  as  mankind  grew  weary  of  fighting 
evey  man  for  his  own  hand.  Historically,  it  is  found 
tha  property  vested  in  the  tribe  or  clan  (which,  in  very  early 
tim  js,  was  co-extensive  with  the  nation)  was  the  earliest 
recorded  form.  Then  came  the  proprietary  right  of  the 
family  group,  a form  which  has  survived  into  our  own  lime, 
in  tie  Indian  village,  the  Russian  Mir^  and  other  kindred 
devdopments.  In  all  these  cases  there  is  one  common 
cha  acteristic — that,  namely,  of  Adverse  Possession.  The 
pro])erty  belongs  to  the  Mir  or  the  Village  Commune,  as 
against  other  Mirs  or  other  Village  Communes,  just  as  a 
lane  ed  estate,  a sum  of  money,  or  an  article  of  movable 
pro]>erty  may  belong  to  Nokes  as  against  Stiles  and  all  the 
wor  d besides.  It  is  worth  while  noting  this,  because  the 
Ind  an  village  and  the  Russian  Mir  are  sometimes  quoted 
as  e xamples  of  Socialism.  They  may  be  so — they  very 
often  are  so — in  respect  of  their  internal  arrangements; 
but  as  between  group  and  group  they  are  as  strictly  In- 
dividualist as  if  they  were  private  property  of  the  most 
mocern  type.  Finally,  Private  Property  is  the  most 
receit  outcome  of  the  evolution  of  society,  and  is,  I be- 
liev(  (in  spite  of  some  appearances  to  the  contrary),  the 
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type  towards  which  all  forms  of  ownership  inevitably  tend. 
I find  myself  unable  to  believe  that  there  is  any  real  reversion 
to  the  partial  Communism  of  the  past ; and,  therefore,  I am 
unable  to  believe  in  a wholesale  Communism  as  the  social 
type  of  the  future. 

Another  striking  characteristic  of  property  is  Inequality. 
Admitting  that  property  vested  in  individuals  is  the  type 
towards  which  social  evolution  is  tending,  the  question  may 
still  be  asked,  “ Why  should  not  every  one  have  an  equal, 
or  nearly  an  equal,  share  of  the  desirable  things  commonly 
classed  as  wealth  ?”  It  may  be  freely  conceded  that  there 
is  no  a priori  answer  to  this  question.  The  answer  must  be 
sought  in  experience  ; but  it  is  none  the  worse  answer  on 
that  account.  What  experience  tells  us  is,  that  in  pro- 
portion as  man  rises  out  of  a merely  savage  state,  he  ceases 
to  be  self-sufficing  for  the  supply  of  his  own  wants.  The 
hunting  nomad  may  eat  the  flesh,  and  dress  in  the  skins,  of 
the  animals  he  has  killed.  He  may  make  a bow  for  himself 
of  wild  timber,  or  of  the  horns  of  his  quarry,  and  may 
string  it  with  their  sinews  or  bowels,  and  tip  his  arrows  with 
teeth  or  with  sharp  stones.  All  this,  no  doubt,  the  nomad  has 
done  in  the  past ; but  even  to  the  nomad  the  time  comes 
when  he  finds  out  that  it  is  better  to  get  a cunning  artificer 
to  make  his  weapons,  and  another  to  cut  the  skins  into  gar- 
ments. The  moment  he  learns  to  till  the  soil,  or  even  to 
pasture  cattle,  he  finds  it  needful  to  make  a fresh  step  in 
the  division  of  labour  ; and  so  things  go  on  until  the  state 
of  civilisation  is  reached  in  which  all,  or  nearly  all,  industry 
is  differentiated  and  specialised.  For  a very  large  propor- 
tion of  the  human  race  it  is  true  that  no  one  man — no  one 
family — could  produce  alone  all  that  each  man  or  each 
family  requires  for  mere  subsistence,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
amenity  of  life.  On  the  other  hand,  in  any  tolerable  system 
of  division  and  co-ordination  of  labour  one  person  wfill 
produce  so  much  more  of  one  given  thing  than  he  needs  for 
himself  that  every  one  will  have  a surplus  to  exchange  with 
some  one  else.  This,  of  course,  is  an  elementary  proposition 
in  political  economy;  the  question  is.  Does  it  explain 
inequality  of  property,  and  if  so,  how  ? To  me,  the  answ'er 
seems  to  be  this.  In  the  first  place,  human  beings  are 
unequal.  The  man  of  most  courage  and  physical  strength 
will,  in  early  times,  acquire  most  property  as  being  the  best 
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lighter.  Then  comes  the  time  when  the  cunning  man 
jains  the  superiority  over  the  strong  man  ; and  the  cunning 
may  be  displayed  in  other  and  better  ways  besides  cheating. 
].,et  it  be  supposed,  for  instance,  that  all  the  land  of  a given 
( ountry  could  be  divided  into  portions,  equal  in  every 
respect — area,  fertility,  quality  of  produce,  and  so  on.  This, 
( f course,  is  impossible  in  practice,  but  may  be  assumed 
f^r  the  sake  of  the  illustration.  In  such  a case,  the  abler 
( ultivator  would  still  get  more  out  of  his  tillage  and  the  abler 
1 erdsman  out  of  his  cattle  ; the  clever  forester  would  derive 
£n  extra  profit  from  his  trees,  and  the  clever  miner  would 
get  more  out  of  his  mines.  Let  the  means  of  production 
t e divided  ever  so  equally,  the  inequality  of  the  producers 
v’ill  bring  about  an  inequality  of  produce,  and  therefore  of 
profit.  But,  as  has  been  pointed  out,  the  means  of  pro- 
cuction  cannot  be  divided  equally.  Equal  areas  of  land 
a'e  unequal  in  fertility  and  dissimilar  in  the  character  of  their 
produce.  One  estate  is  better  for  tillage,  another  for  pasture, 
a third  for  woodland,  a fourth  has  minerals  under  the  sur- 
face, and  so  on.  When  we  add  this  difference  in  the  quality 
of  land  to  the  differences  in  the  energy,  thrift,  or  talent  of 
tlie  persons  who  are  to  work  the  land,  it  is  easy  to  see  that 
inequality  of  property  is  a necessary  consequence.  It  would, 
indeed,  be  almost  safe  to  say  that  the  weather  alone  would 
bring  about  inequalities,  even  if  it  be  supposed  that  a fair 
S' art  could  have  been  achieved  at  the  outset.  But,  as  has 
b^en  seen,  no  such  start  ever  has  been  achieved,  and  it 
seems  very  unlikely  that  any  such  start  ever  will  be  achieved. 
Property  began  in  fighting;  but,  even  if  it  had  not,  the 
differences  in  human  power  and  in  natural  agencies,  would 
hive  created  inequality  after  a very  short  time. 

All  this,  I may  perhaps  be  told,  is  rank  platitude.  No 
dDubt  so  it  is.  I make  no  claim  to  be  telling  people  any- 
thing they  did  not  know  before.  My  object  is  rather  to 
n call  to  mind  truths  which  are  neglected  precisely  because 
tl  ey  are  so  familiar.  I may  also  be  told  that  I am  defending 
a state  of  things  which  may  be  natural,  but  is  nevertheless 
bid.  Inequality  may  be  a disease,  arising  from  natural 
causes,  as  physical  diseases  do,  but  no  more  to  be  acquiesced 
ir  than  physical  diseases  are.  That  may  be  true.  I do 
not  think  it  is,  and  I am  quite  sure  that  the  burden  of  proof 
rests  on  those  who  affirm  it;  but,  true  or  false,  it  is  irrelevant 
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to  the  present  argument,  which  is  that  social  diseases— -if 
inequality  in  property  be  a social  disease — require  patience 
in  addition  to  appropriate  treatment,  just  as  much  as 
physical  diseases  do.  Now,  the  world  since  the  dawn  of 
history,  and  in  all  the  phases  of  human  society,  has  been 
striving  to  solve,  in  one  way  or  another,  this  problem  of 
inequality,  and  has  hitherto  found  it  insoluble.  From 
the  Jewish  Jubilee,  down  to  our  own  Poor  Law,  rulers 
and  legislators  have  been  incessantly  at  work  upon  this  prob- 
lem of  riches  and  poverty.  Law-givers  have  not  been  in- 
variably consistent  in  their  dealings  with  it.  There  have 
been  laws  to  favour  distribution,  and  laws  which,  if  not 
actually  meant  to  promote  accumulation,  still  had  the  effect 
of  doing  so.  The  astuteness  of  lawyers  often  defeated  the 
intentions  of  the  Legislature  ; but  it  would  be  true  to  say  of 
England,  at  all  events,  that  the  Legislature  for  the  most  part 
strove  to  favour  distribution,  and  that,  if  the  law  is  to  be 
accused  of  any  leaning  towards  accumulation,  such  leaning 
was  the  work  of  ingenious  lawyers  bent  upon  realising  the 
wishes  of  clients,  most  of  whom,  not  unnaturally,  desired  to 
keep  property  together.  But  the  tendency  towards  accu- 
mulation did  not  begin  to  show  itself  in  all  its  force  until 
land  ceased  to  be  the  principal  form  of  investment.  When 
commerce  and  manufactures  enabled  money  to  be  realised 
without  being  directly  drawn  from  the  produce  of  land,  then 
the  process  of  accumulation  began  in  good  earnest.  But,  if 
it  did,  so  did  also  a process  of  distribution.  There  are 
probably  now  more  persons  than  there  ever  were  who  have 
investments  in  small  quantities  of  shares,  or  some  similar 
form  of  intangible  capital.  It  seems,  too,  as  if  the  process 
would  go  on  to  a much  greater  extent.  The  outcome  seems 
to  be  that  this  matter  of  accumulation  or  distribution  is  one 
in  which  legislation  can  produce  very  little  effect.  It  is 
almost  wholly  a matter  of  natural  tendency,  and  not  of 
positive  law.  Bad  laws  may  keep  communities  and  indi- 
viduals poor,  though  even  then  there  will  be  some  who  will 
enrich  themselves  out  of  the  very  badness  of  the  laws,  as 
Oriental  Pashas  now  and  then  do.  But  no  law,  however 
good,  will  tend  directly  to  enrich  anyone,  nor  will  any  law 
succeed  in  so  distributing  property  that  everyone  shall  be 
comfortably  well  off. 

It  would  be  out  of  my  power  to  marshal  all  the  evidence 
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which  leads  up  to  the  conclusion  I have  expressed 
last  sentence.  Fortunately,  I have  been  saved  the  trouble, 
l)y  a writer  of  far  greater  ability,  and  one  who  is  by  no 
means  committed  to  the  same  conclusion  or  the  same  line 
I )f  thought.  The  advocate  of  complete  freedom  in  industry, 
n contract,  in  exchange,  and  in  the  dealings  of  an  owner 
vith  the  thing  that  he  owns,  may  fairly  cite  James  Anthony 
Froude  as  a witness  who  is  little  else  than  hostile.  In  the 
irst  chapter  of  his  History  of  England,  Mr.  Froude  praises 
he  mediseval  legislation  which  aimed,  as  he  puts  it,  at  intro- 
iucing  the  discipline  of  an  army  into  the  details  of  social 
ife.  He  claims  it  as  a merit  of  the  feudal  system  that  land 
—almost  the  only  form  of  property  in  those  days— never 
vas  private  property  in  the  sense  in  which  we  speak  of  a 
hing  as  our  own,  with  which  we  may  do  as  we  please. 
‘Even  merchants  and  tradesmen,”  he  says,  “who  took 
idvantage  of  the  fluctuations  of  the  market,  were  rebuked 
3y  Parliament  for  their  ‘ greedy  and  covetous  minds,’  and 
■ as  more  regarding  their  own  singular  lucre  and  profit  than 
the  common  weal  of  the  realm.’”  These  Acts  of  Parliament 
of  the  Plantagenet  and  Tudor  times  were  all  directed  to  the 
diffusion  of  property,  and  “ to  keep  the  King’s  poor  lieges 
on  work.”  In  other  words,  they  were  what  we  should  now 
call  Socialistic  laws  j and  they  all  failed,  as  Mr.  Froude 
himself  has  to  admit.  In  like  manner,  the  late  Professor 
Thorold  Rogers  bears  testimony  to  the  failure  of  laws  made 
for  the  purpose  of  regulating  industry,  for  the  rnost  part  in 
the  interest  of  the  working  class,  and  for  the  increase  of 
working  people’s  comfort.  Professor  Rogers  was  not  quite 
so  deeply  tinctured  with  Socialistic  thought  as  Mr.  Froude 
was  when  he  wrote  the  History,  though  there  are  passages  in 
Work  and  Wages  which  are  now  and  then  quoted  by  the 
Fabians  as  if  Mr.  Rogers’s  views  made  in  their  favour. 
He  is  an  impartial  witness,  and  Mr.  Froude  is,  from  our 
point  of  view,  a hostile  one — hostile,  that  is,  to  free  contract 
and  open  competition  ; so  that  where  these  two  coincide  in 
testifying  to  the  failure  of  laws  in  restraint  of  free  ownership 
they  may  be  taken  as  conclusively  proving  that  failure. 
Thus  far,  then,  history  teaches  us  that  evolution  has  pro- 
gressed from  common  or  joint  ownership  to  that  of  the  indi- 
vidual, and  that  Legislatures  have,  on  the  whole,  failed  to 
produce  any  direct  effect  upon  the  distribution  of  property. 
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Legislation  has  not  created  property,  nor  even  defined  it. 
Legislation  cannot  increase  property,  nor  can  it  determine 
the  shares  or  proportions  in  which  property  will  come  to  be 
held.  What  it  can  do,  and  has  done,  is  in  the  first  place  to 
set  certain  bounds  and  limitations,  within  which  an  owner  s 
power  over  that  which  he  owns  is  absolute,  while  beyond, 
it  is  limited  in  varying  proportions  until  it  reaches  a 
vanishing  point.  Every  State,  for  example,  claims  and 
exercises  the  power  to  take  land  and  houses  for  public  pur- 
poses and  to  declare  what  are  the  public  purposes  for  which 
the  property  is  wanted.  In  that  case  the  so-called  owner 
cannot  do  what  he  will  with  his  own.  However  much  he 
may  desire  to  keep  the  land  or  the  house,  he  must  sell  it , 
and  he  cannot  even  insist  upon  naming  his  own  price. 
Again,  in  Ireland  a so-called  owner  of  land  cannot  let  it  as 
he  pleases,  nor,  having  once  let  it,  can  he  resume  it  at  t e 
expiry  of  a definite  contract.  He  must  submit  his  contract 
to  the  sanction  of  a tribunal  in  whose  power  it  is  to  fix  the 
rent,  and  which  is  bound  to  fix  the  term  of  letting  at  a 
minimum  of  fifteen  years.  These  are  merely  specimens  of 
the  way  in  which  law  limits  ownership,  the  one  being  a 
general  incident  of  the  tenure  of  all  property,  and  the  other 
a limitation  specially  enforced  for  a political  purpose,  and 
probably  destined  to  become  obsolete.  Another  very 
curious  way  in  which  legislation  deals  with  ownership  is 
seen  in  the  law  of  patents  and  of  copyright.  It  might  be 
naturally  supposed  that  the  ownership  of  a thing  would  vest 
in  the  person  who  had  brought  it  into  being,  and  without 
whom  it  would  never  have  existed.  Such  is  the  position  of 
an  inventor  in  relation  to  his  machine,  of  a poet  to  his  poem, 
an  author  to  his  book,  a painter  or  sculptor  to  his  picture  or 
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sti.tue,  a musical  composer  to  his  composition.  Yet,  of 
al  limited  property,  the  most  limited  is  that  in  a patent,  and 
th  3 next  is  that  in  copyright.  A patent  expires  in  fourteen 
years  from  the  date  of  its  being  granted,  and  copyright 
ejipires  in  forty-two  years  from  publication,  or  in  a period 
consisting  of  the  author’s  lifetime  and  seven  years  after  his 
d(  ath.  In  either  case  the  idea  which  has  been  patented 
or  made  copyright  becomes  public  property,  and  may  be 
used  by  anyone. 

It  is  a favourite  commonplace  that  “ nobody  made  the 
la  id,”  and  it  is  inferred  by  a certain  school  that  land  is  not 
a fit  subject  of  private  property.  The  inference  does  not 
fo  low  from  the  expressed  premise,  the  reason  being  that 
the  suppressed  premise  is  false;  but,  if  it  did,  then  the  con- 
verse ought  certainly  to  be  true,  that  patents  and  copyrights 
01  ght  to  be  absolute  property  for  ever.  As  we  have  seen, 
this  is  the  reverse  of  the  actual  fact.  Land  is  dealt  with  as 
a permanent  and  indestructible  subject  of  property,  and 
idsas  as  things  in  which  the  property  is  limited  and  revoc- 
able. The  explanation  is  tolerably  familiar,  though  it  can 
hi  rdly  be  called  reasonable.  Patents  and  copyright  are  the 
direct  descendants,  as  regards  their  legal  history,  of  the 
T jdor  and  Stuart  monopolies.  The  first  Act  under  which 
inventions  can  be  patented  was  an  Act  passed  to  restrain 
the  Crown  from  granting  monopolies  contrary  to  the 
interests  of  trade.  The  Copyright  Acts,  though  more 
modern  than  the  first  Patent  Act,  and  not  quite  so  bar- 
barous, follow  it  in  treating  the  property  in  ideas  as  the 
giant  of  the  State,  whereas  under  a reasonable  system  the 
S ate  would  simply  record  the  fact  that  a certain  person  had 
made  a certain  invention,  or  brought  out  a certain  work 
ir  literature  or  art,  and  would  warn  off  all  others  from 
meddling  with  such  objects  to  the  prejudice  of  the  right 
O'vner.  This  contrast  between  the  evolution  of  property  in 
land  and  that  of  property  in  ideas  very  forcibly  illustrates 
o:ie  of  the  paradoxes  which  make  political  problems  so 
d fficult  of  solution.  Institutions  are  not  made — they  grow 
--and  the  consequence  is  that  their  adaptation  to  the  end 
waich  they  come  ultimately  to  fulfil  is  often  only  tentative 
and  imperfect.  The  unjust  power  of  granting  monopolies, 
claimed  for  themselves  by  mediaeval  kings,  became  the 
means  whereby  property  in  ideas,  which  may  be  called  the 
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most  completely  moral  form  of  property,  obtained  a limited 
and  grudging  recognition  from  the  State. 

Besides  vesting  in  individuals,  it  is  a characteristic  of  in- 
dividual property  to  become  transmissible,  under  given  con- 
ditions, at  the  death  of  a possessor.  I need  not  go  into 
any  details  concerning  wills  on  the  one  hand,  and  inheritance 
from  intestates  on  the  other.  It  will  be  generally  admitted 
.that  the  power  of  the  owner  to  transmit  his  possessions 
by  will  is  part  of  the  idea  of  ownership.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  automatic  succession  to  property  by  the  next  of  kin  is 
not  connected  with  individual  ownership,  but  with  the 
archaic  family  group.  As  that  group  never  failed,  being 
renewed  from  time  to  time  by  birth  or  by  adoption,  there 
was  no  need  for  any  formal  act  such  as  a will  on  the  one 
hand,  or  what  is  now  known  as  administration  on  the  other. 
The  deceased  person  passed  away,  but  the  family  group 
remained,  and  took  over  the  property  without  any  formality. 

It  became  necessary  to  introduce  formalities  when  the  owner, 
ship  became  individualised,  and  did  not  pass  to  a farnily 
group  by  the  mere  facts  of  death  and  survivorship.  It  is  a 
curious  instance  of  the  tortuous  course  of  evolution  that  in 
England  the  jurisdiction  over  wills  and  intestacy  should  have 
been  exercised  by  ecclesiastical  courts  until  so  lately  as  the 
year  1857.  It  was  not  so  in  countries  where,  on  the  whole, 
the  Church  was  more  powerful.*  This  is  one  more  instance 
of  the  fact,  already  more  than  once  referred  to,  that  institu- 
tions are  not  made,  but  grow,  and  are,  therefore,  hardly  ever 
directly  adapted  to  the  end  they  are  in  the  long  run  destined 
to  subserve.  I have  no  doubt  that  the  distribution  of  an 
intestate’s  property  among  next  of  kin  is  a survival  of  the 
family  group  idea  of  property,  which  itself  may  have  been 
connected  with  ancestor  worship.  It  would,  however  be 
fanciful  to  see  in  this  surmise  a reason  why  the  Church 
should  have  usurped  a jurisdiction  over  intestacies,  especially 
as  the  usurped  jurisdiction  included  wills,  and  as  the  w-hole 
arrangement  appears  to  have  been  peculiar  to  England. 
Besides,  our  immediate  point  is  that  the  devolution  of 
property  as  well  as  its  protection  has  long  been  reckoned 
a State  function,  and  that  in  the  particular  case  of  England 
the  Church  was  acting  as  a department  of  State. 

* Stephen’s  ^‘Commentaries,”  vol.  ii.,  p.  199- 
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John  Stuart  Mill,  in  his  “Political  Economy,”  has  sug- 
ges  ed  a number  of  reasons  for  limiting  the  right  of  acquisi- 
tioi  by  bequest,  and  for  entirely  abolishing  the  right  of 
inheritance  ab  intestato  in  the  case  of  any  merely  collateral 
relatives  of  a deceased  person.  While  admitting  that  every 
word  written  by  Mill  is  entitled  to  our  most  respectful  con- 
sideration, I am  bound  to  say  that  I am  unable  to  see  what 
world  be  gained  by  adopting  his  suggestions.  It  is  already 
a matter  of  experience  that  laws  intended  to  promote  the 
diifiision  of  property  were  habitually  defeated  by  the  crea- 
tion of  trusts,  and  some  similar  device  would  most  probably 
be  esorted  to  if  laws  were  made  at  the  present  day  for  a 
like  object.  Mill’s  original  suggestion  was  that  a testator 
mig  It  bequeath  as  much  as  he  pleased,  but  that  the  legatee 
should  only  be  permitted  to  take  “a  certain  maximum, 
which  should  be  fixed  sufficiently  high  to  afford  the  means 
of  c jmfortable  independence.”*  Great  as  is  my  respect  for 
Mill’s  authority,  I am  compelled  to  say  that  it  would  be  an 
infringement  of  liberty  to  limit  the  right  of  inheritance,  and 
that  it  would  indirectly,  but  by  manifest  implication,  limit 
the  ight  of  bequest.  If  a legatee  is  not  to  be  free  to  accept 
mor  j than  a fixed  maximum,  that  is  only  another  way  of 
saying  that  a testator  must  bequeath  no  more  to  any  one 
pers  Dn.  However,  there  is  no  occasion  for  any  elaborate  dis- 
cuss on,  because  Mill  himself  gives  up  the  case,  not  only  in  the 
note  already  referred  to,  but  in  using  the  words  “ comfortable 
independence”  in  the  text.  Comfortable  independence 
for  the  earner  of  a pound  or  thirty  shillings  a week  would 
be  no  independence  at  all  to  a man  in  recei[)t  of,  say,  five 
hundred  a year  of  professional  income.  The  bequest  of  a 
capi  al  sum  yielding  two  hundred  a year  would  be  little 
mon;  than  a bagatelle  to  an  official  with  a salary  of  two 
thousand,  or  a merchant  who  made  ten  thousand  a year.  Is 
then  to  be  an  inquisition  in  every  case  in  order  to  decide 
what  the  maximum  is  to  be?  If  not,  the  maximum  must  be 
put  f o high  that  the  limited  bequest  would  be  a large  fortune 
to  all  except  the  very  wealthiest  legatees.  Again,  Mill 
sugg  ists  that  collateral  relatives  should  not  be  allowed  to 
inhei  it  at  all  unless  they  were  specifically  named  in  a will. 
This  is  much  more  feasible  than  the  other  suggestion,  but 
it  is  unlikely  to  have  much  effect  in  practice.  Wherever 
there  is  a really  large  fortune  to  which  there  is  no  direct 
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heir,  the  collaterals  are  pretty  sure  to  keep  a sharp  eye  upon 
it ; and  if  the  owner  does  not  bequeath  it  to  a relative  or 
group  of  relatives,  it  is  because  he  intends  to  “ endow  a 
college  or  a cat,”  like  Pope’s  friendless  rich  man.  Such 
cases,  however,  are  not  numerous,  and  it  is  the  small  fortunes 
w'hich  mostly  fall  to  unknown  collaterals.  It  might  be  worth 
while  to  enact  that  none  but  direct  descendants  or  ascen- 
♦ dants  should  inherit ; but  one  is  tempted  to  think  that,  if 
such  were  the  law,  the  money  of  lonely  old  maids  or  bachelors 
in  middling  circumstances  would  mostly  go,  not  to  colleges 
or  cats,  but  to  toadies.  Whether  it  would  be  worth  while 
to  alter  the  law  of  inheritance  wfith  this  probable  result  need, 
perhaps,  hardly  be  discu.ssed. 

It  seems,  then,  that  the  distribution  of  property  through 
wills  or  intestacy,  if  the  power  of  bequest  be  once  admitted, 
will  follow  certain  obscure  laws  which  do  not  admit  of  modi- 
fication by  direct  exercise  of  authority.  A testator  will,  as 
a rule,  enrich  children  or  near  relatives — may,  in  some  ex- 
ceptional cases,  make  bequests  for  public  purposes,  and  in 
others  to  mere  personal  favourites  ; and  even  if  he  perversely 
decides  on  enriching  some  one  legatee  unduly,  having  regard 
to  the  social  position  or  personal  habits  of  such  legatee,  no 
law  of  maximum  will  prevent  him  from  doing  so.  There 
is  no  reason  in  the  nature  of  things  why  the  property  of  an 
intestate  should  not  escheat  to  the  State  in  supersession  of 
the  rights  of  collaterals ; but,  where  bequest  is  sanctioned, 
any  such  law  of  escheat  w’ould  be  merely  putting  a premium 
upon  will-making,  and  the  gain  to  the  public  purse  would  be 
but  trifling.  Matters  would  be  different  in  a country  such 
as  France,  where  the  law,  on  the  whole,  discourages  will- 
making. If  property  must  be  divided  among  children  or 
relatives  in  assignable  shares,  and  only  a fixed  proportion  of 
the  whole  can  be  freely  bequeathed,  it  does  not  matter  much 
whether  wills  be  made  or  not,  nor  what  becomes  of  the 
property  of  an  intestate  with  no  known  relatives. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

AND  assigns. 

Another  function  which  public  authority  is,  as  it  were, 
con  pelled  to  exercise  in  respect  of  property  is  that  of  safe- 
gua'ding  its  transmission  from  hand  to  hand,  and,  in  order 
to  c o this,  enforcing  contracts.  I ought  to  mention  that  I 
use  the  phrase  “public  authority”  in  preference  to  “law,” 
bee  luse  the  word  “ law  ” has  come  to  have  an  ambiguous 
connotation,  which  not  all  Whately’s  or  Mill’s  or  Austin’s 
clearness  of  definition  can  keep  some  people  from  being 
mis  ed  by.  The  word  is  sometimes  used  in  the  same  sen- 
tence or  paragraph,  by  the  same  writer,  with  the  widely 
diffnent  meanings  of  (i)  a rule  prescribed  by  political 
superiors  to  political  inferiors  (Austin’s  definition);  (2)  a 
nat  iral  tendency  which  acts  upon  all  objects  that  come 
witliin  its  scope  the  law  of  gravitation);  and  (3)  a 

nat  iral  tendency  which,  according  to  circumstances,  some- 
timss  produces  an  effect,  and  sometimes  does  not  {e.g.,  the 
ten  iency  of  human  beings  to  avoid  unnecessary  effort).  All 
the;e  meanings  of  the  word  “law  ” enter  into  the  question 
of  ihe  relations  between  public  authority  and  property,  and, 
the-efore,  I prefer  to  use  the  words  “public  authority”  as 
a inode  of  speech  more  pleonastic,  but  less  misleading. 
Pu  )lic  authority  did  not  create  the  right  of  property,  but 
the  conflicts  out  of  which  the  right  of  property  arose  were 
part  of  the  system  of  causes  which  brought  public  authority 
into  existence.  Public  authority,  again,  did  not  create  the 
right  of  inheritance — that  right  grew  up,  so  to  speak,  spon- 
taneously ; but  public  authority  found  it  and  formulated  con- 
ditions for  its  exercise.  Once  more — and  here  we  touch 
the  subject-matter  of  this  essay — public  authority  did  not 
ere  ite  the  relation  of  contract ; but,  having  found  the  relation, 
lai(.  down  rules  sanctioning  it  in  some  circumstances,  and 
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restricting  it  in  others.  Just  as  there  was  a time  when  it 
required  a strong  man  armed  to  keep  his  goods  in  peace, 
and  he  was  only  able  to  do  so  provided  that  no  stronger 
man  or  one  with  better  armour  came  against  him,  so  there 
was  a time  when  no  man  bartered  with  his  neighbour  except 
for  payment  down.  But  this  could  not  last  very  long  in 
either  case.  The  time  was  bound  to  come  when  the  stronger 
or  better-armed  man,  in  spite  of  his  superior  strength  or 
armour,  felt  it  desirable  to  abstain  from  all  except  absolutely 
necessary  marauding  raids.  So  also  the  time  was  bound 
to  come  when  the  cunning  artificer  got  the  upper  hand  of 
the  imperious  savage  who  held  him  in  slavery.  Contract, 
or,  rather,  the  germs  of  the  contractual  relation,  probably 
grew  up  concurrently  with  the  division  and  co-ordination 
of  labour.  One  savage  is  cunning  enough  to  make  a bow 
and  arrow.  Another,  a good  enough  marksman  to  kill  rabbits 
with  pebbles,  buys  the  bow  and  arrow  for  a brace  of  rabbits 
down,  and — suppose — the  promise  of  the  first  deer  he  shoots. 
This,  of  course,  presupposes  some  advance  in  mutual  under- 
standing, and  is,  at  all  events,  a very  summary  illustration. 
Very  likely,  the  cunning  artisan  would  be  physically  weaker 
than  the  huntsman.  Hephaestus,  or  Vulcan,  the  god  of 
handicraft  in  classical  mythology,  was  lame.  The  artisan, 
by  reason  of  his  physical  weakness,  would  be  the  slave  ot 
the  huntsman,  who  would  feed  him  with  game,  and  make 
him  invent  and  construct  weapons  of  war  and  of  the  chase. 
Be  this  as  it  may,  there  must  have  been  some  sort  of  mutual 
give  and  take  in  their  relation,  because,  if  the  huntsman- 
master  could  beat  or  starve  the  craftsman-slave,  the  latter 
could  decline  to  furnish  the  weapons,  and  thus  reduce  the 
master  to  impotence  in  the  chase,  and  also  in  war,  where 
the  possession  of  certain  kinds  of  weapons  would  give  him 
an  advantage.  Accordingly,  in  the  most  ancient  of  historical 
records  we  find  the  entire  artisan  class  in  slavery,  the  masters 
being  obliged  merely  to  find  them  food,  raiment,  and  shelter, 
and  the  slaves  being  compelled  to  perform  a certain  task 
of  work.  It  may  have  been  a consequence  of  this,  that 
when  one  freeman  got  into  debt  to  another  and  did  not  pay, 
the  creditor  had  the  right  to  hold  the  defaulting  debtor  of 
slavery.  This  was  the  case  in  communities  where  positive 
law  grew  up  and  public  authority  sanctioned  the  claim  in 
the  creditor.  But  there  were  other  communities  in  which 
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the  re  ation  of  debtor  and  creditor  did  not  come  under 
public  authority,  but  under  public  sentiment.  The  practice 
of  “silting  dharna,”  by  which  the  Hindoo  creditor  sought 
to  coerce  a defaulting  debtor,  long  outlived  the  Roman  law 
under  which  the  debtor  became  the  creditor’s  slave. 

The  Roman  law  exerted  a material  coercion.  The 
Hindco  practice  places  the  debtor  under  pressure  of  quite 
anothe  r kind — that,  namely,  which  arises  from  fear  of  the 
supernatural,  supported,  as  this  kind  of  fear  so  often  is,  by 
univer  ;al  sentiment.  From  the  Roman  law  to  our  modern  and 
comparatively  mild  mode  of  coercion  is  a long  step  ; but  it  is 
not  so  very  long  since  the  mere  issue  of  a writ  for  debt  em- 
powen  d a creditor  to  cast  the  debtor  into  prison.  This 
also  is  obsolete  in  English  law,  and  it  is  sufficiently  rare  to 
find  a debtor  even  committed  to  prison  for  failing  to  pay 
under  a judgment  of  court.  Briefly,  the  practices  and  rules 
observed  by  public  authority  differ  very  widely  in  different 
countries  and  communities;  but  there  is  no  country  or 
comm  inity  where  public  authority  does  not  intervene  to 
enforc  i contracts,  and  especially  that  form  of  contract 
which  is  known  as  debt.  It  has  occasionally  been  suggested 
by  ver/  enthusiastic  opponents  of  Government  intervention 
that  tl  is  is  wrong — that  the  fulfilment  of  a contract  is  matter 
of  private  concern,  and  that  no  aid  of  public  authority  ought 
to  be  given  for  the  purpose  of  recovering  a debt.  The 
remed)^,  such  reasoners  urge,  ought  to  be  the  refusal  of 
future  credit.  That  is  very  plausible  where  the  subject- 
mattei  of  the  debt  consists  of  perishable  things  which 
requir;  to  be  supplied  over  and  over  again;  but  it  is  a 
different  case  when  the  subject-matter  of  the  debt  is  the 
possession  of  certain  imperishable  rights.  'Ihus,  the 
occup  int  of  land  or  of  a house  who  has  contracted  to  pay 
a rent  and  to  surrender  the  land  or  house  in  default  of  pay- 
ment, :annot  be  dealt  with  merely  by  refusing  further  credit. 
He  h£s  got  the  very  thing  which  is  the  subject-matter  of  the 
credit,  and  the  creditor,  in  order  to  resume  it,  must  either 
use  fcrce  or  procure  public  authority  to  use  force  on  his 
behalf  All  this  is  still  more  manifest  if  we  suppose  the 
subject-matter  of  the  debt  to  be  the  use  of  a patent  or  a 
copyright.  Here  it  is  necessary  first  to  call  in  public 
authoi  ity  to  define  and  promulgate  the  right,  and  then  to 
seek  i s aid  if  the  owner  lends  the  use  of  the  right,  and  is 
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refused  the  stipulated  payment.  In  short,  the  protection 
of  a creditor’s  rights  by  public  authority  is  absolutely 
necessary  in  every  case  except  the  comparatively  small 
number  of  instances  in  which  the  creditor  has  the  power 
to  compel  payment  by  stopping  supplies.  These  cases 
themselves  are  still  further  limited  in  this  way  : that  an 
unscrupulous  debtor  can  go  from  one  purveyor  to  another, 
and  get  his  credit  renewed,  and  may  carry  on  this  practice 
for  a considerable  time  before  he  is  found  out.  Nay  more, 
if  there  is  anything  like  very  keen  competition,  there  may  be 
traders  who  would  welcome  the  discarded  customer  of  a 
rival.  So  that  the  power  of  stopping  credit  may  not  be  a 
very  efficient  mode  of  coercion  after  all. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  the  stability  of  credit  is  a very  effective 
motive  power  in  commerce.  It  is  highly  probable  that,  if 
the  law  of  debt  and  bankruptcy  were  not  in  reserve,  a great 
deal  of  the  world’s  commerce  would  be  paralysed.  Much 
the  greater  part  of  all  commerce  is  carried  on  by  a series 
of  middlemen,  between  the  original  owner  of  raw  produce 
and  the  consumer  of  the  manufactured  article.  At  every- 
one of  these  stages  a block  of  credit  would  paralyse  the 
entire  system.  Hence  the  necessity  for  legal  remedies  per- 
vading all  branches  of  trade,  instead  of  leaving  every  such 
branch  to  the  “natural”  remedy  of  stopping  the  supplies. 

This  somewhat  tedious  dissertation  is  necessary,  because 
among  those  who  desire  to  limit  the  sphere  of  public 
authority  there  are  some  who  aim  at  eliminating  it 
altogether.  The  former  view  I approve,  and  it  is  in  the 
interest  of  that  view  that  I am  writing.  The  latter  aim  I 
regard  as  visionary  and  impracticable.  I am  prepared  to  be 
told  that  experience  proves  the  limitation  of  the  sphere  of 
public  authority  to  have  been  attended  with  beneficial 
effects,  and  I admit  that  it  has  been  so.  W'hat  I am  not 
prepared  to  admit  is  the  inference  that  total  elimination  of 
public  authority  would  produce  still  more  beneficial  effects. 
This  is  one  of  the  paradoxes  which  abound  in  political 
and  social  reasoning.  I may  be  able  to  make  my  meaning 
clear  by  an  illustration.  Suppose  a town  to  be  excep- 
tionally free  from  burglaries,  and  that  the  Watch  Committee 
argued  thus  : “ Our  police  have  nothing  to  do,  and  the 
town  has  been  quieter  since  they  have  been  inactive ; let 
us  dismiss  them  ” — is  it  not  absolutely  certain  that  burglary 
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and  hig  iway  robbery  would  break  out  the  moment  the 
resolutic  n was  carried  into  effect  ? So,  in  like  manner,  if  we 
argued  : “ We  no  longer  imprison  insolvent  debtors  for  life, 
and  bankruptcy  under  our  mild  system  is  not  worse  than  it 
was  und  2r  the  harsh  one  ; therefore,  let  us  have  no  law  of 
debt  at  all” — is  it  not  certain  that  commerce  would  be 
paralysed  for  a time  at  least,  and  that  all  such  relations  as 
landlord  and  tenant,  author  and  publisher,  wage  payer  and 
wage  receiver,  would  have  to  be  recast  fundamentally  ? 

It  is,  perhaps,  unnecessary  to  analyse  the  cases  in  which 
public  a Jthority  declines  to  interfere  between  the  parties  to 
contract  ;.  The  principal  ground  for  such  non-interference 
is  the  immorality  of  the  contract.  In  one  particular  case 
of  immoral  contract,  considerations  of  religion  come  in,  and 
take  it  out  of  the  scope  of  this  essay.  In  another,  that  of 
gambling  contracts,  public  authority  vacillates  in  a remark- 
able way.  A gambling  contract,  as  such,  is  legally  void; 
but  certain  incidents  may  attach  to  such  a contract,  and  may 
have  the  effect  of  making  it  a good  cause  of  action,  though 
the  imn  orality  remains  as  it  was.  Thus,  a bet  made 
through  i commission  agent  has  been  held  to  be  recoverable, 
while  th(  same  bet  could  not  be  made  a ground  of  action 
directly  by  the  winner  against  the  loser.  Yet,  if  anything, 
the  imm  )rality  is  greater  in  the  case  of  a bet  made  through 
an  agent  This  seems  to  be  a case  of  one  of  those  con- 
flicts of  ultimate,  or,  at  least,  predominating  tendencies, 
which  gi  ^e  rise  to  insoluble  problems.  Gambling  is  thought 
to  be  immoral,  partly  on  religious  grounds,  and  partly 
because  t is  imprudent  to  stake  what  one  cannot  afford  to 
lose.  T lerefore  a gambling  contract  is  void  at  law.  But, 
on  the  olher  hand,  it  is  felt  that  an  injustice  would  be  done 
if  an  agent  were  induced  by  his  principal  to  part  with  money, 
even  tho  jgh  it  were  for  a wager,  and  then  his  principal  were 
to  refuse  to  make  the  loss  good.  But  this  involves  other 
consider!  tions.  Can  it  be  right  that  public  authority  should 
refuse  t(  enforce  a contract  between  principals,  on  the 
ground  of  immorality  in  the  nature  of  the  contract,  but 
should  eiforce  it  if  a third  party  is  brought  into  the  trans- 
action, and  one  whose  interest  it  is  to  promote  such  con- 
tracts, in  spite  of  their  immorality  ? The  conclusion  seems 
to  be,  that  public  authority  ought  either  to  refuse  its  assist- 
ance impartially  in  all  cases  of  contracts,  the  root  of  which 
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is  a gambling  transaction  of  any  sort,  or  else  ought,  with 
equal  impartiality,  to  enforce  all  duly-verified  contracts, 
paying  no  regard  to  their  moral  quality.  It  is  perfectly 
safe  to  predict  that  the  latter  will  never  be  done,  and  it 
would  be  little  less  safe  to  make  the  same  prediction  con- 
cerning the  former.  We  may  be  very  well  content  if  public 
authority  consents  to  enforce  the  majority  of  contracts,  and 
applies  an  arbitrary  and  shifting  rule  to  its  dealings  with  all 
the  rest.  Reasoning  does  not  enable  us  to  arrive  at  any 
rule,  because  we  find  conflicting  tendencies  coming  into 
play,  and  rendering  this  an  insoluble  problem,  like  so  many 
others. 


CHAPTER  X. 
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5NCY  may  be  said  to  be  a typically  insoluble  problem, 
est  solution,  as  will  be  seen,  is  the  widest  freedom, 
nly  the  necessary  minimum  of  interference  by  public 
ity.  Fortunately,  that  solution  is  not  a matter  of 
ighest  importance.  Commerce  has,  somehow,  co- 
1 with  the  most  absurd,  illogical,  and  clumsy  systems 
rency  ; but  the  systems  which  have  proved  most  com- 
j with  great  commercial  prosperity  have  always  been 
to  be  those  which  were  most  free, 
nay  seem  strange,  in  a work  devoted  to  the  defence  of 
m and  the  deprecation  of  Government  interference,  to 
jpon  a subject  in  which  the  interference  or  non-inter- 
3 of  public  authority  is  very  much  a matter  of  indiffer- 
but  there  are  some  thinkers  who  invite  that  interfer- 
ipon  the  very  slenderest  pretexts,  and  who  even  plead 
1 so  doing,  they  are  acting  in  the  interests  of  freedom. 
:us  desirable  to  denmnstrate  that  such  persons  are 
en,  both  as  to  the  nature  of  the  interference  they 
, and  as  to  the  expediency  of  invoking  it  at  all. 
est  way  to  prove  this  seems  to  be  to  state  my  own  views 
3 nature  of  currency  and  its  relation  to  public 
ity. 

ley  is  a symbol  of  value  and  a medium  of  exchange, 
the  word  symbol  in  preference  to  measure,  because 
much  doubt  if  money  can  be  said  to  measure  value, 
have  been,  and  perhaps  still  are,  economists  who 
measure  prices  by  means  of  a sum  in  division  between 
antity  of  money  and  the  quantity  of  commodities. 
3y  hardly  ever  state  whether  they  mean  the  quantity 
ney  and  commodities  in  the  whole  world  or  in  a 
community.  Those  who  do  state  this  detail  are 
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very  apt  to  contradict  each  other — and  they  all  pass  very 
lightly  over  the  fact  that  the  quantity  of  coin  or  coinable 
metal,  and  the  quantity  of  commodities  in  existence  at  a 
given  time  and  in  a given  region,  are  quantities  extremely 
difficult  to  estimate.  Besides,  the  ratio  sought  is  not  a 
simple  one,  between  money  and  the  sum  total  of  commodi- 
ties, but  a highly  complex  one,  between  every  kind  of 
commodity  and  every  other  kind,  money  itself  included. 

How  complex  this  ratio  is  will  be  obvious  from  one  con- 
sideration alone.  Among  the  things  which  are  priced  and 
paid  for  in  money  are  a number  of  non-material  services, 
and  services  only  partially  material.  It  is  desired  to  send 
goods,  or  to  convey  passengers,  by  train,  for  instance. 
The  railway  and  rolling  stock  may  possibly  be  considered 
purely  material  things  ; but  how  is  a sum  in  division  to  be 
worked,  of  which  one  of  the  factors  shall  be  the  skill  of  the 
engine  driver?  Yet  this  has  to  be  valued  in  money,  every 
bit  as  much  as  the  price  of  the  engine  and  train,  and  of  the 
goods  which  are  in  transport.  This  is  part  of  my  reason  for 
saying  that  it  is  doubtful  in  the  extreme  whether  money  can 
rightly  be  called  a measure  of  value.  It  is  a symbol  of 
value,  and  it  is  also  a medium  of  exchange ; but  it  is  an 
imperfect  medium,  for  a reason  which  will  presently  appear. 

If  any  one  material  could  be  found  which  should  exist  in 
sufficient  quantity  to  act  as  a universal  medium  of  exchange; 
which  should  be  sufficiently  portable  for  the  purpose  of 
making  payments  at  a distance;  which  should  be  sufficiently 
divisible  to  graduate  payments  in  proportion  to  the  quantity 
and  the  value  of  commodities  ; which  should  be  incapable 
of  arbitrary  increase,  and  yet  capable  of  increase  sufficient 
to  supply  wear  and  tear  in  use,  and  also  to  graduate  the 
quantity  in  use  at  a given  time,  in  proportion  to  the  require- 
ments of  exchange — that  material  would  be  the  ideal  ma- 
terial of  a currency.  No  one  such  material  exists ; but 
gold  and  silver  approximately  possess  some  of  the  requisite 
qualities,  and  that  is  why  they  have  come  into  general  use  as 
the  materials  of  coinage.  Neither  gold  nor  silver,  however, 
has,  as  yet,  existed  in  sufficient  quantity  to  do  the  whole 
work  of  the  world,  and  even  now  that  silver  is  being  pro- 
duced in  quantities  so  much  in  excess  of  any  former  pro- 
duction it  is  almost  certain  that  silver  alone  would  not  do 
all  the  work  that  might  be  put  upon  it.  For  one  thing,  not 
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eve  1 gold  is  sufficiently  portable  to  make  payments  at  any 
seriDus  distance.  This  deficiency  finds  a remedy  in  the 
ren  ittance  of  written  transfers  of  credit — t.e.,  bills  of  ex- 
change,  cheques,  and  bank-notes.  These  written  transfers 
are  not  money,  but  they  take  the  place  of  money  in  a very 
larte  number  of  transactions.  It  is  easy  to  see  why  bills  of 
exchange  are  preferable  to  coin  or  bullion  in  making  pay- 
me  Its  at  a long  distance.  But  even  for  common  payments 
from  hand  to  hand,  it  is  found  much  more  convenient  to 
use  bank-notes  and  cheques  than  coin.  Practically,  it  may 
be  said  that  nobody  who  has  a bank  account  pays  a sum  in 
excess  of  two  pounds  sterling  in  coin.  How  this  works  a 
brii;f  instance  may  be  quoted  to  show.  In  the  financial 
year,  1887-8  (I  have  no  more  recent  statistics  at  hand),  the 
per  ny  duty  on  bank  cheques  yielded 

wo  ds,  108  millions  of  cheques  paid  duty  in  that  year,  and 
these  cheques  must  have  represented  transactions  amount- 
ing to  216  millions  sterling  at  least.  The  penny  duty  is  on 
cffi  ques  of  and  upwards.  Some  cheques,  it  is  true,  are 
drawn  for  sums  less  than  £2,  and  some  checiues  are  spoiled 
or  cancelled,  thus  yielding  each  its  penny  duty,  but  not 
representing  any  payment.  In  spite  of^  this,  by  far  the 
gre  Iter  number  of  cheques  are  for  sums  in  excess  of  £2^ 
and  many  cheques  are  for  very  large  sums.  The  above 
est  mate  must  therefore  be  very  considerably  under  the 
mark.  But,  if  the  business  transacted  by  cheques  is  so 
enormous,  what  of  the  business  transacted  by  bills  of 
exchange  and  such  like  transfers  of  commercial  credit? 
Wo  need  not  mention  bank-notes,  which  are,  to  a certain 
exient,  legal  tender.  The  point  is  this.  An  instrument 
for  transfer  of  credit  must  specify  a certain  coin  in  which 
it  can  be  cashed,  if  its  holder  wishes  to  cash  it.  Otherwise, 
it  will  only  very  imperfectly  fulfil  its  function  as  a transfer 
of  credit.  It  does  not  matter  in  what  kind  of  coin  a cheque, 
bil  of  exchange,  promissory  note,  dividend  warrant,  etc., 
m£  y be  drawn,  provided  that  it  can  be  cashed  in  that  coin. 
A bill,  cheque,  etc.,  for  rupees  or  dollars  is  as  good,  con- 
sic  ered  merely  as  an  instrument  of  credit,  as  one  for  pounds. 
Tt  e pound  must,  of  course,  consist  of  a fixed  weight  and 
fin  cness  of  gold,  and  the  dollar,  rupee,  etc.,  of  a fixed  weight 
an  1 fineness  of  silver.  But  it  is  perfectly  obvious  that  the 
ho  der  of  a cheque  for  dollars  or  rupees  can  have  no  right 
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to  claim  pounds,  or  vice  versa,  no  matter  what  the  relative 
market  values  of  the  coins  may  be.  It  is  also  perfectly 
manifest  that  within  any  one  community,  so  long  as  the 
pound,  or  dollar,  or  rupee  of  such  community  remains 
unaltered  in  weight  and  fineness,  it  makes  little  differ- 
ence what  number  of  pound  coins,  dollar  coins,  or  rupee 
coins  may  be  in  circulation,  provided,  of  course,  that 
such  circulation  be  not  wholly  insufficient.  As  has 
been  pointed  out,  the  price  of  commodities  in  gold  or 
silver  cannot  be  got  at  by  a sum  in  division.  There 
is  a relation  between  the  quantity  of  gold  or  silver  in 
circulation  and  the  prices  of  commodities  generally ; but 
there  are  no  sufficient  data  to  enable  us  to  formu- 
late that  relation  and  reduce  it  to  figures.  It  would  be 
extreniely  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  formulate  a relation 
directly  between  gold  and  silver,  eliminating  all  other  com- 
modities. Gold,  silver,  and  all  other  commodities  are  worth 
what  they  will  fetch,  no  more  and  no  less.  This  truth  is 
disguised  by  the  fact  that  we  are  in  the  habit  of  speaking 
of  the  price  of  commodities  as  measured  in  gold  or  silver. 
But  it  is  easy  enough  to  see  that,  for  instance,  if  a silk  hat 
is  worth  a pound  sterling,  then  a pound  may  reciprocally  be 
said  to  be  worth  a.  silk  hat.  Or,  to  take  a more  complicated 
case,  if  the  rent  of  a house  is  fifty  pounds  a year,  then  fifty 
times  123  grains  of  gold  are  worth  a year’s  occupation  of 
that  house.  But  it  does  not  follow  that  fifty  silk  hats  at  a 
pound  apiece  would  be  worth  a year  of  the  house  ; because 
the  fifty  silk  hats  might  be  of  no  use  to  the  landlord,  whereas 
with  fifty  sovereigns  he  can  buy  other  things.  All  this  is 
true,  with  the  requisite  changes,  of  silver.  The  difficulty, 
and  the  reason  why  there  is  a currency  problem,  is  that 
these  requisite  changes  have  not  been  the  same  for  a long 
time,  and  seem  likely  to  go  on  varying. 

Not  to  digress  further,  I return  to  the  point  that  the  ex- 
tensive use  of  written  instruments  of  credit  absolutely 
necessitates  the  adoption  of  a single  standard  by  each  com- 
munity for  itself.  It  would  be  best  of  all  if  every  community 
could  have  the  same  standard ; but  this  is  impracticable. 
The  most  advanced  commercial  nations  have  adopted  gold 
as  their  standard,  and  all  payments  are  supposed  to  be  made 
in  gold  coins  of  a fixed  weight  and  fineness.  Instruments 
of  credit  conveying  enormous  values  have  come  into  use. 
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We  have  already  seen  the  immense  credit-transferring  power 
of  tlie  ordinary  banker’s  cheque.  To  alter  the  gold  standard 
in  I ngland  alone  (not  to  mention  any  other  country)  would 
be  a commercial  revolution  of  the  most  appalling  di- 
mer sions. 

Eut  there  are  a great  many  countries  less  advanced  in 
con  mercial  activity,  and  in  these  for  the  most  part  a silver 
star  dard  has  been  found  most  convenient.  Typical  of  these 
cou  itries  is  India,  and  it  is  in  connection  with  India  that 
our  existing  currency  problem  has  arisen.  That  problem  is 
a p'oblem  of  exchange,  and  of  exchange  solely,  except  in 
so  far  as  it  affects  the  remuneration  of  Englishmen  engaged 
in  tae  Imperial  Services.  As  such  it  concerns  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  Empire  and  the  Government  of  India,  but  not 
a h imble  essayist  on  the  general  aspects  of  political,  social, 
and  economic  problems.  I may,  however,  say  that  to 
demonetise  gold,  or  establish  what  is  commonly  called  bi- 
metallism, for  the  purpose  of  adjusting  the  Indian  Home 
Chi  Tges,  I should  describe  as  burning  the  house  to  roast 
a s icking  pig,  like  Charles  Lamb’s  Chinaman.  I believe 
tha : an  import  duty  on  silver  would  solve  the  Indian  problem. 
Ian  quite  sure  that  the  cheapness  of  silver  has  no  mis- 
chi  ivous  effect  on  commerce,  in  spite  of  the  prediction  of 
Ernest  Seyd.  Against  his  authority  (high  as  I admit  to  it 
be)  I set  off  what  I may  be  pardoned  for  considering  the 
stil  higher  authority  of  Michel  Chevalier.  That  eminent 
eccnomist  wrote  in  1857  on  the  apprehended  fall  in  the  value 
of  gold  in  very  much  the  same  way  as  some  economists 
to-ilay  are  writing  about  the  fall  in  the  value  of  silver.  In 
plain  terms  he  warned  France  not  to  abandon  her  silver 
cuirency,  because,  as  everyone  thought  at  the  time,  silver 
wa>  the  more  likely  of  the  two  metals  to  remain  steady  in 
value.  He  did  not  go  so  far  as  to  advise  England  to 
demonetise  gold,  but  he  expressed  fear  lest  the  expected 
gli  t of  that  metal  should  so  inflate  prices  reckoned  in  gold 
as  to  inflict  great  injury  on  commerce.  It  is  remarkable 
thi.t  Chevalier’s  apprehensions  were  all  directed  against 
nominally  high  prices,  whereas  those  of  Mr.  Seyd  and  the 
bi- metallists  of  to-day  are  against  the  cheapness  of  com- 
modities measured  in  gold.  The  truth  is  that  any  change 
in  the  value  of  gold  or  of  silver  must  injure  some  one.  Low 
nominal  prices,  for  instance,  are  good  for  landlords  and  bad 
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for  farmers,  or,  generally,  good  for  lessors  and  bad  for  lessees, 
if  rents  were  fixed  before  the  fall  in  price.  But  if  more  gold 
were  discovered,  then  prices  would  go  up,  lessees  would 
gain  and  lessors  lose.  It  cannot  be  helped.  No  contract, 
except  one  for  immediate  payment  once  for  all,  could  be 
drawn  in  an  alternative  standard.  A lease  is  a promise  to 
pay  and  to  keep  on  paying.  It  is  unlucky  if  the  payment 
varies  in  relative  value  from  time  to  time,  but  there  would 
seem  to  be  no  remedy.  Suppose  a lease  were  drawn  as  a 
promise  to  pay  so  many  pounds  sterling,  or,  in  the  alternative, 
so  many  tens  of  rupees,  with  whom  would  it  be  equitable 
that  the  option  should  rest  ? Is  it  not  obvious  that  such  a 
covenant  would  be  no  covenant  at  all  ? The  bi-metallist 
thinks  he  can  solve  even  that  difficulty,  and  invokes  State 
interference  on  the  very  largest  scale,  striving  to  inflict 
tyranny  in  the  name  of  Freedom. 
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Wi  have  seen  that  every  community  which  is  sufficiently 
ad\anced  to  possess  a system  of  commercial  credit  is  obliged 
to  s.dopt  one  or  both  of  the  precious  metals  as  its  standard 
of  :urrency,  in  order  that  promises  to  pay  may  possess  as 
stal  )le  a value  as  can  practically  be  assigned  to  them.  We 
have  seen  that  this  value,  however,  may  vary  from  time  to 
tim  even  if  only  one  metal  were  the  material  of  currency. 
Nai  urally,  it  varies  much  more  when  there  are  two  metals, 
whose  value  varies  as  between  themselves,  as  well  as  in  rela- 
tior  to  commodities  in  general.  Neither  gold  nor  silver 
alone  is  sufficient  for  the  world’s  work  in  currency.  Each 
must  supplement  the  other,  and  the  question  is,  how?  In 
my  opinion,  the  answer  is,  by  free  coinage,  each  metal  being 
tested,  weighed,  and  stamped  by  public  authority,  and  every- 
one making  their  bargains  in  the  kind  of  coin  they  agree 
upc  n.  I believe  that,  if  this  were  done,  bargains  in  England 
woi  Id  still  be  expressed  in  pounds  of  123  grains  of  gold, 
and  in  India  in  rupees  of  165  grains  of  silver,  exactly  as 
they  are  now.  In  other  words,  I do  not  believe  that 
the  existing  currency  laws  have  any  other  effect  than  to 
register  the  practice  of  the  commercial  world.  I know  that 
son  e persons  hold  a contrary  opinion.  They  believe  that  it 
is  1(  gislation  which  has  given  purchasing  power  to  gold  and 
silwn,  and  withheld  it  from  other  things.  Such,  however,  is 
not  the  case.  No  currency  law,  coinage  law,  or  law  of 
con  ract  forbids  the  making  of  bargains  in  things  other  than 
mor  ey ; but  every  law  and  custom  of  contract  does  enjoin 
that  a bargain  must  be  fulfilled  in  the  terms  in  which  it  has 
been  made.  If  traders  undertake  to  exchange  cattle  for 
coal  5,  the  coals  must  be  paid  for  in  cattle  and  the  cattle  in 
coal  i,  not  in  any  other  thing,  however  valuable.  But  if  a 
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bargain  is  made  whereof  one  of  the  terms  is  gold  or  silver 
coin,  the  fact  that  the  recipient  of  the  coin  can  buy  whatever 
he  prefers  with  it  makes  the  money  bargain  so  superior  in 
point  of  convenience  that  all  bargains  are  now  made  in  gold 
or  silver  coin.  Nor  do  laws  of  banking  interfere  in  the 
matter.  So  far  as  promises  to  pay  are  concerned,  free 
currency  actually  exists.  Anyone  may  draw  a cheque,  bill 
of  exchange,  or  promissory  note — the  only  restriction  being 
^ the  implied  covenant  that  the  drawer  has  the  means,  or 

can  obtain  the  means,  to  fulfil  the  promise  to  pay.  I am 
not  saying  that  the  law  of  the  Bank  Reserve  may  not  be 
open  to  improvement.  All  I say  is  that,  in  every  case  of  the 
creation  of  an  instrument  of  credit,  there  must  be  some 
kind  of  guarantee  that  the  debtor  is  solvent,  or  is  capable  of 
becoming  so.  This  ought  to  be  a sufficient  answer  to  advo- 
cates of  so-called  free  currency.  But  I doubt  if  the  persons 
who  advocate  what  they  call  free  currency  deserve  any  answer 
at  all,  until  they  definitely  state  what  material  they  propose 
to  use  as  symbol  of  value  and  medium  of  exchange,  in 
addition  to  or  in  supersession  of  gold  or  silver  coin. 

However,  there  are  other  theorists  whose  idea  is  that  one 
metal  of  the  two  accepted  metals  of  currency  is  unfairly 
favoured  in  relation  to  the  other.  The  metal  at  present  said 
to  be  unfairly  favoured  is  gold,  and  the  despised  metal  is 
I silver.  Now,  as  I have  already  pointed  out,  there  was  appre- 

hension of  a depreciation  of  gold  in  Michel  Chevalier’s 
time,  and  Chevalier  argued  in  favour  of  silver,  because  of 
the  greater  stability  of  value  which  silver  then  possessed. 
Every  word  written  by  Chevalier  in  1857,  and  translated  by 
Cobden  in  1859,  would  be  good  as  against  silver  and  in 
favour  of  gold  in  our  own  time.  I have  already  referred 
also  to  the  fact  that  what  is  feared  by  so  many  writers  on 
currency  is  that  there  shall  not  be  coin  enough  in  circula- 
, tion,  while  the  more  profound  thinkers,  such  as  Chevalier, 

fear  that  the  quantity  of  coin  will  be  unduly  increased. 

The  relative  depreciation  of  silver  in  our  own  time  has 
revived  a form  of  currency  speculation  which,  until  a little 
more  than  twenty  years  ago,  seemed  to  be  quite  out  of 
fashion.  Just  about  that  time,  however,  the  sudden  action 
I of  the  German  Empire  greatly  depreciated  the  value  of  silver 

relatively  to  gold,  and  since  then  the  enormous  quantity  of 
silver  produced  by  the  American  mines  has  still  further 
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brc  ught  down  the  value  of  that  metal.  It  may  be  safely 
sur  nised  that,  if  a like  change  had  befallen  the  market  value 
of  :orn  or  cotton,  coal  or  cloth,  or  any  other  natural  or 
ma  lufactured  article,  nobody  would  have  supposed  that  the 
value  could  be  raised  by  public  authority.  But  because 
silver  is  a metal  w'hich  is  used  for  coinage,  and  because 
coi  lage  has  become  a public  function,  it  is  assumed  that 
the  method  of  valuing  silver  differs  from  the  method  of 
valuing  any  other  commodity.  Public  authority,  it  is  said, 
“ fi  ies  ” the  price  of  gold,  inasmuch  as  it  enacts  that  a given 
quzntityof  gold  shall  be  divided  into  a given  number  of 
coins  bearing  the  stamp  of  the  State.  I deny,  however,  that 
this  is  “ fixing  the  price  of  gold,”  because  the  price  of  gold  is 
not  to  be  described  in  money  at  all,  but  in  commodities  which 
gol  i purchases.  It  is  inaccurate  to  say  that  a sovereign  or 
poi  nd  sterling  is  the  price  of  123-274  grains  of  gold.  A 
sovereign  or  pou.ij  sterling  is  123-274  grains  of  gold,  certified 
of  that  weight  and  of  twenty-two  carats  fine.  The  price” 
of  .1  pound  sterling  may  be  anything,  or  any  number  of 
thir  gs,  material  or  immaterial.  In  the  case  of  a good  many 
per.ons,  the  “price”  of  a pound  sterling  is  a week’s  work. 
In  other  cases,  it  is  a silk  hat,  a stall  at  the  Opera,  or  a 
ticket  in  a sw'eepstakes.  The  State,  in  short,  can  fix  the 
wei  ^ht  and  fineness  of  a coin,  but  cannot  fix  its  price  in  the 
onl  ^ true  sense  of  the  word  “ price.”  And  this  is  true  of 
silv  tv  in  monometallic  silver-using  countries,  as  it  is  of  gold 
in  gold-using  countries.  Cannot  the  State,  therefore,  fix 
the  relative  values  of  the  metals,  as  well  as  their  weight  and 
fineness?  Bi-metallists  answer  yes;  and  they  affirm  that 
cerlain  States  once  actually  did  so.  They  argue  d priori 
tha  since  the  State,  using  gold  and  silver  for  coinage,  is 
the  largest  “purchaser”  of  gold  and  silver,  the  “price” 
fixe  i by  the  State  is  the  market  price.  They  say  that,  if  the 
gold  and  silver  were  corn  and  cotton,  and  if  any  one  pur- 
cha  ier  wanted  by  far  the  greatest  quantity  of  corn  or  cotton 
thal  was  in  the  market  at  a given  time,  that  one  purchaser 
cou  d fix  the  price.  I am  not  sure  that  this  is  strictly  true, 
but,  if  what  I have  said  concerning  the  functions  of  the  State 
be  ( orrect,  it  is  wholly  irrelevant.  The  State  is  not  a pur- 
cha‘  er  of  gold  or  silver.  It  is  only  an  agency  for  marking 
qua  itity  and  quality.  It  does  not  fix  the  price  in  the  sense 
in  \\hich  a purchaser  offers  a price  in  the  market  for  an 
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ordinary  commodity.  It  merely  gives  back  what  it  had 
received,  with  an  authoritative  statement  showing  how  much 
it  had  received. 

The  State  certifies  the  weight  and  quality  of  its  standard 
coin,  but  cannot  fix  the  value  of  the  metal  which  is  not  its 
standard.  It  cannot,  in  other  words,  make  one  ounce  of 
gold  the  equivalent,  in  purchasing  power,  of  fifteen,  twenty, 
thirty,  or  any  other  number  of  ounces  of  silver,  any  more 
than  it  could  make  an  ounce  of  gold  the  equivalent  of  a 
certain  number  of  pounds  of  cotton,  bushels  of  corn,  or  tons 
of  coal.  Merely  stamping  the  silver  and  making  it  legal 
tender  at  a so-called  fixed  ratio  will  not  effect  this  purpose, 
because,  if  either  of  the  metals  becomes  more  plentiful,  more 
of  it  will  will  be  offered  for  coinage,  and  the  other  metal 
will  simply  go  out  of  use  for  the  time  being.  There  will  be, 
not  a double  standard,  but  an  alternate  gold  and  silver 
standard,  according  to  the  comparative  ease  with  which  the 
one  metal  or  the  other  can  be  put  upon  the  market.  Such 
is  the  monometallist  contention,  and  it  is  adopted  by  nearly 
every  accepted  writer  on  currency. 

The  bi-metallist,  on  the  other  hand,  contends  that  a ratio 
between  the  value  of  the  metals  can  be  fixed  by  public 
authority.  In  proof  of  this,  it  is  pointed  out  that  such  a 
ratio — one  unit  of  gold=  15^  of  silver — actually  was  fixed 
by  law  in  France  and  in  the  countries  of  the  Latin  Union, 
and  that  under  this  regulation  silver  and  gold  maintained  for 
a very  long  time  a ratio  closely  approximating  to  the  legally- 
fixed  ratio  of  i : 15)^.  In  the  70  years,  1803-1873,  the 
maximum  variation  was  i : 15-80  in  the  years  1821-1847, 
against  i : 15-33  in  the  years  1857-1866.  In  1867-1872, 
the  ratio  rose  to  i : 15-62.  The  average  of  the  70  years, 
as  computed  from  a table  given  in  the  Proceedings  of  the 
International  Monetary  Conference  of  Paris,  1881  (Mr. 
Tupp’s  translation,  p.  65)  is  15-5583.  This  is  urged  in  order 
show  that  the  ratio  i : 153^  may  be  safely  adopted  as  being 
practically  equivalent  to  the  true  relative  value  of  the  metals. 
Against  this  is  to  be  set  off  the  fact  that  France  had  to  sus- 
pend free  coinage  as  soon  as  the  demonetised  silver  of 
Germany  began  to  flow  in.  From  this  point  of  view  it 
would  appear  to  prove  just  this  much  in  favour  of  the  bi- 
metallic contention  : that  so  long  as  no  violent  cause  of 
disturbance  intervened,  the  ordinary  fluctuation  of  the 
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marl  et  did  actually  oscillate  somewhere  about  i : isH- 

B It  the  violent  disturbance  did  set  in.  First,  Germany 
threw  a quantity  of  silver  on  the  market,  insomuch  that  the 
ratio  fell  in  1873  as  low  as  i : 18.  Since  then,  owing  to 
the  increased  production  of  silver  in  America,  the  ratio  has 
falle  1 almost  as  low  as  i : 20.  In  the  face  of  these  facts, 
the  1 )i-metallist  case  seems  to  be  utterly  destitute  of  founda- 
tion For,  if  it  was  the  bi-metallic  law  of  legal  tender  at  a 
fixed  ratio  of  i = i5'5  which  gave  stability  to  the  relative 
valu  i of  the  metals,  how  came  there  to  be  any  variation  at  all? 
Wh’'  did  silver  fall  i : 15-8  in  1821,  and  remain  at  that  com- 
paratively low  price  for  26  years  ? Why  did  it  rise  in  price, 

I : : 5'33  in  1857 — the  year  when  Michel  Chevalier  was 
championing  it  against  gold — and  remain  at  that  price  for 
10  /ears?  These  variations  are  small ; but  the  smallest 
variation  disproves  the  claim  of  stability.  No  one  would 
call  a barometer  “ steady  ” which  kept  changing  in  height, 
thoi  gh  it  were  but  half-a-hundredth  of  an  inch.  That  this  par- 
ticu  ar  barometer  was  not  even  approximately  steady  is  proved 
by  the  fact  that  it  went  down,  suddenly  and  deeply,  the  very 
moment  a disturbance  at  all  serious  set  in.  The  French 
min:  suspended  the  coinage  of  five-franc  pieces  (the  five- 
franc  piece  is  the  silver  legal  tender),  and  thus  intensified 
the  disturbance  caused  by  Germany.  Since  then  American 
mines  have  flooded  the  market.  What  hope,  then,  can  there 
be  that  any  authoritative  fixing  of  a ratio  would  be  effective, 
even  if  all  the  world  joined  in  attempting  it  ? 

C ne  thing  might  be  done,  and  would  probably  have  a 
ben  ificial  effect,  though  it  seems  improbable  that  silver  will 
evei  be  restored  to  the  value  it  had  previous  to  1873.  If, 
instead  of  wrangling  about  standards,  statesmen  and  econo- 
mis  ;s  would  strive  to  put  an  end  to  inconvertible  paper 
cur  encies,  they  might  give  a dead-lift  to  the  depreciated 
melal.  There  are  several  countries  in  Europe  where  people 
are,  so  to  speak,  playing  at  having  a gold  currency,  but 
really  carrying  on  their  internal  commerce  by  means  of 
inconvertible  paper.  There  are  Italian  bank  notes  as  low 
in  ^ alue  as  twenty-five  centimes,  or  about  two  pence  half- 
pen  ny  sterling.  The  premium  on  gold,  or  on  English  or 
French  bank  notes,  letters  of  credit,  or  other  instruments 
payable  in  gold,  is  extremely  high.  Yet  Italy  pretends  to 
have  a metallic  currency,  forsooth — there  being  not  10  per 
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cent,  of  coined  metal  of  either  kind  in  the  commerce  of 
the  kingdom,  and  its  domestic  exchanges  being  wholly 
dependent  upon  bits  of  paper  which  are  not  even  promises 
to  pay.  The  same  is  true  of  Russia,  Turkey,  and  Greece. 
It  is  self-evident  that,  if  these  countries  frankly  adopted 
silver  mono-metallism,  their  commerce  would  be  facilitated 
to  an  extent  difficult  to  calculate.  In  order  to  do  so,  they 
would  have  to  abolish  every  trace  of  inconvertible  paper ; 
and  the  price  of  silver  would  naturally  and  healthily  go  up. 

These  papers  are  not  meant  for  a treatise  on  currency. 
My  object  is  to  show  that  proposed  solutions  of  currency 
difficulties  are  of  no  avail,  if  the  solutions  depend  upon  the 
interference  of  public  authority  to  fix  the  values  of  coins, 
of  paper  money,  or  of  any  other  material  of  currency.  If, 
in  the  course  of  what  I have  said,  I have  digressed  into 
practical  suggestion,  it  has  been  by  way  of  illustration. 
Even  insoluble  problems  sometimes  admit  of  partial 
solution,  and  there  is  a great  deal  of  the  rule  of  thumb  in 
human  life. 


CHAPTER  XII. 


INDETERMINATE  CO-EFFICIENTS. 

Ma  'IY  problems  would  be  easier  of  solution  if  certain 
elen  lents  did  not  enter  into  them,  which  may  be  generally 
clashed  as  either  supernatural  or  sentimental.  These  essays 
are  not  intended  as  a contribution  to  theological  discussion, 
and  therefore  I shall  aim  at  avoiding  any  reference  to  the 
supi  irnatural  which  may  appear  to  affirm  or  deny  the  truth 
of  i.ny  supernatural  doctrine.  But  it  is  impossible  not  to 
see  that  supernatural  doctrines  do  exercise  an  influence  upon 
hun  lan  affairs,  quite  irrespective  of  their  truth  or  falsehood. 
Chi  istianity,  Mahomedanism,  and  Buddhism,  to  say  nothing 
of  t le  polytheistic  and  fetishist  forms  of  heathenism,  cannot 
all  be  true  at  one  and  the  same  time ; but  they  must  all  be 
taken  into  account  in  dealing  with  the  communities  where 
the:  e supernatural  creeds  are  professed  or  acted  upon.  The 
art  ( )f  living,  and  especially  the  art  of  governing,  would  be  very 
much  simplified  if  faith  on  the  one  hand,  or  agnosticism  on 
the  other,  were  accepted  with  anything  like  universal  acquies- 
cen  :e.  If  every  one  firmly  believed,  not  only  that  there  is  a 
Suj  reme  Being,  but  that  the  rules  He  has  laid  down  are  not 
less  cognisable  than,  say,  the  more  abstruse  doctrines  of 
eqi:  ity  in  English  jurisprudence,  morals  and  politics  would 
bot  a be  easier  to  study  and  to  practise.  If,  on  the  other 
har  d,  the  great  majority  of  mankind  had  come  to  the  con- 
clu  ;ion  that  the  supernatural  is  unknown,  and  probably  un- 
kn(  wable,  a good  many  of  the  difficulties  which  now  beset 
mo  -ality  and  political  philosophy  would  disappear  of  them- 
seb  es.  As  a matter  of  fact,  the  great  majority  of  civilised 
hui  lan  beings,  and  a goodly  number  of  others,  profess  some- 
thii  ig  like  the  one  belief,  and  habitually  act  upon  something 
mu:h  more  like  the  other.  Mill  is  not  the  only  writer  who 
has  pointed  out  that  the  nominal  profession  of  a creed  is  no 
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sort  of  guarantee  against  the  commission  of  sins  which  that 
creed  denounces.  Even  among  races  and  communities 
where  supernatural  beliefs  are  held  with  great  intensity 
morality  by  no  means  runs  on  all  fours  with  dogma.  The 
Middle  Ages  were  ages  of  faith,  but  they  were  ages  of  revolt- 
ing cruelties  and  of  detestable  vices.  Average  Mahomedans 
are  probably  more  earnest  believers  than  average  Christians, 
and  drunkenness  is  a vice  specially  denounced  in  the  Koran  ; 
yet  there  are  not  a few  Mahomedans  who  drink,  and  the 
Mahomedan  who  drinks  at  all  invariably  gets  drunk.  It 
need  not  surprise  any  one  that  the  people  who  are  most  lax 
in  their  practice  should  be  the  most  tenacious  of  the  cere- 
monial observances  of  their  religion.  As  a rule,  lax  morality 
goes  with  a low  type  of  intelligence.  Now,  it  is  precisely 
where  there  is  a low  type  of  intelligence  that  moral  and  ■ 
political  problems  prove  most  difficult  of  solution.  But  the 
insolubility  of  certain  problems,  arising  from  their  entangle- 
ment with  religious  dogmas,  is  not  necessarily  an  instance 
of  lax  morality.  It  is  certain,  for  example,  that  among  our- 
selves cremation  would  be  unhesitatingly  accepted  as  the 
best  mode  of  disposing  of  dead  bodies,  were  it  not  for  the 
half-unconscious  survival  of  a feeling  that  to  calcine  a body 
makes  it  somehow  more  difficult  to  raise  that  body  from  the 
dead.  The  feeling  has  no  real  root  in  religious  dogma,  but 
it  exists,  and  hampers  the  attempts  of  sanitarians  to  make 
cremation  popular.  No  law  rendering  cremation  compul- 
sory could  pass,  or  could  be  enforced  if  it  did  pass. 

Another  instance  where  supernatural  belief  and  utilitarian 
considerations  come  into  conflict  is  afforded  by  the  Roman 
Catholic  system  of  the  Confessional,  in  its  relation  to  courts 
of  law.  It  is  distinctly  in  the  public  interest  that  anyone 
having  knowledge  of  a crime  shall  disclose  it  to  the  adminis- 
trators of  justice.  The  Church  of  Rome,  however,  insists 
upon  an  exception  in  the  case  of  priests  who  may  obtain 
knowledge  concerning  crimes  through  the  medium  of  con- 
fession. The  motive  is  only  indirectly  religious.  The  doc- 
trine of  the  Church  is  that  a criminal  who  does  not  confess 
is  in  danger  of  perdition ; but,  if  he  knew  that  the  priest 
would  yield  him  up  to  temporal  justice,  he  would  probably 
not  confess.  It  is  another  instance  of  professing  dogma, 
but  acting  agnosticism.  Temporal  justice  is  sure,  if  only 
there  be  evidence  of  crime.  The  criminal  will  not  risk  it ; 
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but  ne  is  willing  to  make  his  peace  with  offended  Heaven, 
pro\  ided  that  Heaven’s  priests  will  not  expose  him  to  venge- 
ance on  earth.  A higher  and  more  refined  doctrine  of  the 
supernatural  might  suggest  to  the  priest  that  he  should 
exhe-rt  the  penitent  to  submit  himself  to  temporal  justice,  as 
a te!  t and  proof  of  his  real  penitence ; but  the  priest  is  an 
agne'Stic  in  his  own  way.  He  only  faintly  believes  that 
Heaven  would  work  with  him  if  he  disclosed  the  confession 
of  the  penitent,  whether  in  the  interest  of  public  justice  or 
in  t lat  of  the  higher  morality.  Accordingly,  at  all  risks 
the  iecrets  of  the  Confessional  must  be  kept  in  order  that 
the  lenitent  may  be  in  no  wise  discouraged.  One  result  of 
all  t lis  is  that  in  some  countries,  especially  in  Ireland,  there 
is  a ^reat  reluctance  to  call  Roman  Catholic  priests  as  wit- 
ness js,  even  in  matters  with  which  the  Confessional  has 
nothing  to  do. 

I hardly  know  whether,  in  the  instance  to  which  I am 
next  about  to  refer,  it  is  the  religious  sentiment  or  a vague 
sent  ment  of  another  kind  which  is  more  concerned.  Both 
are  certainly  present,  but  each  in  a different  degree  in 
separate  cases.  The  circumstances  are  familiar,  yet  few 
ever  reflect  upon  them.  All  must  die.  To  every  human 
being  comes  a time  when  the  duration  of  life  is  to  be 
meamred,  not  by  years,  or  even  by  days,  but  by  hours, 
minutes,  seconds.  With  some,  the  cause  is  old  age;  with 
som  j,  incurable  disease ; with  a few,  battle  or  murder,  or 
som  i cruel  accident.  There  is  probably  no  form  of  death 
so  d stressing  to  the  dying  person  as  that  from  lingering  old 
age.  Disease  and  accident  often  cause  keen  and  excru- 
ciatiig  suffering,  but  throughout  all  the  victim  may  have 
hope.  The  aged  man  or  woman  may  directly  suffer  less, 
but  what  they  do  suffer  they  suffer  without  remedy.  Still 
worse,  if  worse  be  possible,  is  the  case  of  the  victims  of 
incurable  disease  or  hopelessly  fatal  accident.  What  can 
be  more  utterly  unendurable  than  the  sufferings  of  a victim 
of  cancer,  or  of  accidental  burning,  who  has  been  given 
over  by  his  medical  attendants  ? Yet  it  is  forbidden  to 
afford  to  any  such  sufferer  the  only  sure  and  infallible  relief. 
Wh>  ? There  is  only  one  logical  answer  : because  religion 
is  bt  lieved  to  teach  that  the  eternal  destiny  of  a human  soul 
may  be  decided  in  a few  moments  of  a closing  life,  and, 
therefore,  no  one  can  have  a right  to  anticipate  the  close. 


I shall  not  go  into  the  metaphysics  of  this  answer.  To  do 
so  would  be  to  infringe  my  own  rule,  not  to  express  any 
opinion  upon  supernatural  dogmas.  I will  simply  add  that, 
although  some  who  do  not  believe  in  the  supernatural 
dogma  are  still  under  the  influence  of  a sentiment  which 
condemns  the  shortening  of  life  and  of  suffering  in  such 
cases,  they  are  illogical  in  being  so  influenced.  The  senti- 
ment has  its  root  in  the  supernatural  belief,  and  nowhere 

cls0« 

To  turn  to  another  aspect  of  the  same  matter,  it  is 
admitted  by  nearly  all  sound  thinkers  that  monogamic 
marriage  is  the  highest  form  of  association  of  the  sexes. 
Yet  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  sentiment  which  in  all 
Christian  countries  approves  monogamy  is  the  offspring, 
not  of  any  utilitarian  reasoning,  but  of  the  grafting  of  early 
Christian  asceticism  on  Roman  law,  which  was  accepted  by 
the  early  Church  as  a compromise  with  the  world.  Generally, 
it  may  be  said  that  of  all  departments  of  human  life  that  of 
marriage  and  the  family  is  the  one  which  is  most  com- 
plicated by  supernatural  beliefs.  There  is  no  need  to  do 
more  than  advert  to  the  fact  that  not  in  Christendom  only, 
but  among  all  races  in  history,  marriage  and  the  family 
relation  have  been  placed  specially  under  rehpous 
guardianship.  Christianity,  indeed,  has  actually  freed 
the  relations  created  by  marriage  and  the  family  from  a 
number  of  superstitions  while  introducing  supernatural 
beliefs  of  her  own  which  do  not  invariably  concur  with 
rational  and  utilitarian  considerations.  For  instance,  it 
could  be  plausibly  argued  that  certain  classes  of  persons 
might  well  be  prohibited  from  marriage,  and  even  rendered 
physically  incapable  of  procreating  offspring.  That  this  is 
not  done  is  undoubtedly  due,  in  some  measure  at  least,  to 
religious  sentiment.  It  is,  on  the  whole,  well  that  it  should 
be  so.  We  mortals  are  not  the  best  judges  of  the  future  of 
our  fellow  mortals,  and  interference  with  the  lives  of  others 
seldom  turns  out  well ; yet,  while  admitting  this,  there  is 
still  a temptation  to  say  that  the  transmission  of  hereditary 
disease  or  insanity  or  imbecility  is  a thing  preventible,  and 
that  the  prejudice  against  prevention  is,  humanly  speakingj 

irrational.  . , 

We  find,  then,  that  the  condition  of  matrimony,  and  the 

capacity  to  enter  upon  that  state,  are  matters  concerning 
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,1  whi(  h the  religious  sentiment  exercises  a very  large  influence. 

So  J Iso  does  it  when  the  question  arises  whether  a matri- 
mor  ial  contract  should  be  dissoluble,  and,  if  so,  for  what 


reas  Dns.  The  Churches  have  invariably  taken  up  an  attitude 
of  absolute  hostility  to  divorce.  In  all  cases  in  which  it  is 
pernitted  the  State  has  over-ridden  the  Church,  but,  even 
in  doing  so,  has  in  most  instances  yielded  something  to  the 
relk  ious  sentiment.  There  are  but  few  political  communi- 
ties" of  professing  Christians  among  whom  a full  divorce  is 
pernitted  for  any  cause  except  actual  physical  unfaithful- 
ness. This  may  be  partly  because  such  unfaithfulness  is  an 
objective  fact  which  admits  of  proof  or  disproof;  but, 
beyond  all  doubt,  it  is  chiefly  because,  from  the  supernatural 
poir  t of  view  adultery  is  a sin.  Drunkenness  is  as  much 
an  objective  fact  but  it  is  not  a “ sin  ” in  the  same  theo- 
logi  :al  sense.  The  being  convicted  of  a crime,  and 
pun  shed  with  a long  imprisonment,  is  a tangible  fact,  and 
is  Jtterly  destructive  of  conjugal  society ; yet  neither 
crin  inality  nor  habitual  drunkenness  would  be  admitted  as 
a re  ison  for  divorce. 

¥ aving  said  this,  it  seems  needless  to  advert  to  mere 
inccmpatibility  of  temper.  Yet  this  maybe  as  grievous  a 
cauie  of  unhappiness  as  the  grosser  delinquencies  mentioned 
abo  ^-e.  Nay,  short  of  that  degree  of  violence  or  peevishness 
which  renders  married  life  in  some  cases  intolerable,  there 
are  states  of  mental  perversity  or  bodily  ill-health  which 
sorely  mar  and  impair  “ the  mutual  society,  help,  and  com- 
fort that  the  one  ought  to  have  of  the  other  both  in  pros- 
perity and  in  adversity.”  Extravagance  or  carelessness  in 
housekeeping  on  the  part  of  man  or  of  wife  may  lead  to 
pecuniary  loss  and  serious  suffering,  if  not  to  actual  ruin. 

Ill  lealth — though  it  be  only  slight  debility  or  nervousness 
— o^  the  part  of  a wife  may  ruin  a husband’s  career. 

Perhaps  the  worst  case  of  all  is  when  the  wife  is  a malade 

imaxinaire.  That  the  ill-health  of  the  husband  may  cause  / 

kee  i suffering  to  the  wife  need  not  be  stated.  In  nearly 

eveiy  condition  of  life,  but  most  of  all  among  what  are 

spe<  ially  called  the  working  classes,  the  man  is  the  bread 

win  ler.  There  are,  of  course,  cases  in  which  the  income  is 

deriv^ed  from  the  wife,  and  there  are  cases  where  both 

husband  and  wife  contribute.  Such  cases,  however,  are  the 

exception,  and  there  is  a very  strong  feeling  in  all  classes  of 
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society  against  the  man  who  is  a mere  dependent  upon  his 
wife.  Hence  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance,  not  onl^y  that 
the  husband  should  be  in  good  mental  and  bodily  health, 
but  that  the  wife  should  not  for  any  reason,  physical  or 
moral,  be  a clog  upon  him.  Yet  the  man  who  should  pro- 
nounce marriage  a failure  because  such  things  had  happened 
in  his  own  case  would  be  rightly  judged  a poor  creature. 
If  any  one  argued  that  they  ought  to  be  made  reasons  for 
divorce,  he  would  be  laughed  at.  This  is  not  wholly  to  be 
explained  by  the  indeterminate  co-efficient  of  religious 
dogma,  though  that  is  undoubtedly  part  of  the  explanation. 
The  other  indeterminate  co-efficient,  sentiment,  enters  into 
this  problem  as  into  others,  and  renders  it  insoluble  in  the 
very  highest  degree.  From  Plato  (not  to  say  Manu  and 
Moses)  down  to  Jeremy  Bentham,  the  soberest  and  the 
wildest  thinkers  have  had  their  say  on  the  problem  o 
Marriage  and  the  Family.  They  one  and  all  found  it 

insoluble — and  left  it  so. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 


NOT  UNDEVELOPED,  BUT  DIVERSE. 

Th]'.  relation  of  marriage  and  the  family  is,  undoubtedly, 
the  most  interesting  of  all  human  relations,  and  its  interest 
is  n Dt  for  an  age,  but  for  all  time.  Still,  that  interest  is  now 
and  then  liable  to  be  eclipsed,  and  there  are  reasons  for 
thir  king  that  we  may  be  in  one  of  those  eclipses  just  now. 
Th<  re  have  always,  from  the  earliest  periods  of  recorded 
hist  Dry,  been  times  when  women  aspired  to  alter  the  relation 
towards  men  in  which,  for  the  most  part,  they  have  found 
the  nselves.  More  than  two  thousand  years  ago  Aristo- 
phsnes  satirised  the  political  woman.  Nearly  three  hundred 
years  ago  Moliere  did  the  same  for  the  learned  literary 
lad  j.  We  have  them  still  wdth  us,  however,  and  we  have, 
besides,  a variety  of  types  wEich  Aristophanes  and  Moliere 
kn<  w not  of.  Strictly  speaking,  this  is  not  part  of  the 
sul  ject  of  these  essays.  I am  endeavouring  to  trace  the 
lim  its  of  State  function,  and,  except  as  regards  the  merely 
political  woman.  State  function  does  not  enter  into  the 
question.  Even  the  Woman’s  Suffrage  question  is  one  of 
str  icture  rather  than  function  ; but  it  is  one  of  the  points 
where  structure  and  function  meet,  and  must,  therefore,  be 
discussed  in  due  course.  For  the  rest,  I hold  that  the  State 
is  not  likely  to  do  any  good  by  interfering  to  decide,  for 
ins  tance,  the  question  what  professions  women  shall  exercise. 
Ot  e of  those  from  which  they  ought  to  be  shut  out  is  the 
army,  and  they  have  not  shown  any  disposition  to  enter 
th:it  one.  I have  no  hesitation  in  pronouncing  dogmatically 
up  Dn  that  point,  because,  by  common  consent,  the  army  is 
a State  function  ; and,  therefore,  public  authority  may  right- 
fully declare  that  they  shall  not  enter  it.  This  is  also  true  of 
th'J  navy,  for  the  same  reasons.  It  would  not  be  true  of 
th  j mercantile  marine,  which  is  not  a department  of  State ; 
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but,  though  there  are  legends  of  women  soldiers  and  women 
sailors,  the  latter  are  always  heard  of  in  the  Royal  Navy. 
The  ballad  of  Billy  Taylor  has  no  counterpart  in  the 
merchant  service,  unless  we  take  Mr.  Clark  Russell  s 
Emigrant  Ship  as  a romance  of  similar  type.  As  to 
other  professions,  if  w’e  speak  of  the  Church,  we  at 
once  introduce  the  supernatural  element.  Many  Chris- 
tians hold  that  “it  is  forbidden  to  a woman  to  speak 
in  the  Church,”  and  wherever  that  view  prevails  women 
will  be  shut  out.  On  the  other  hand,  they  have  made 
good  their  footing  in  the  profession  of  Medicine;  but 
it  must  be  admitted  that,  as  yet,  no  woman  physician  or 
surgeon  has  risen  to  the  highest  rank  in  that  faculty.  The 
woman  doctor  has,  however,  rendered  the  trained  nurse  a 
possibility,  and  thus  a flourishing  and  beneficent  vocation 
for  women  has  been  called  into  existence.  Women  lawyers 
are  said  to  exist  in  the  United  States ; but  here,  again,  they 
have  not  attained  high  professional  distinction.  What  was 
said  about  the  army  and  navy  applies  to  law,  in  so  far 
as  the  administration  of  justice  is  a State  function.  The 
State  may,  without  overstepping  any  rational  limits  of 
authority,  lay  down  the  rule  that  women  shall  not  be 
judges  or  magistrates.  It  is  taking  too  much  upon  itself  if 
the  State  decides  that  women  may  not  advise  clients,  collect 
evidence,  and  plead  causes,  if  they  can  get  these  duties 
entrusted  to  them.  They  are  not  very  likely  to  get  them  ; 
and,  as  has  been  seen,  they  have  not  been  specially  success- 
ful where  they  have  been  tried.  Nobody  has  ever  yet  heard 
of  a w'oman  engineer  or  a w'oman  architect ; yet  there  is 
no  law  against  w'omen  studying  these  arts,  nor  is  there  any 
artificial  difficulty  in  procuring  the  needful  qualification.  It 
is  a point  which  has  hitherto  been  neglected  by  the  advo- 
cates of  equality. 

Thus  far  I have  been  referring  to  cases  in  which  either 
public  authority  has  directly  disqualified  women,  or  popular 
prejudice  has  put  obstacles  in  their  way.  On  the  other 
hand,  there  are  certain  accomplishments  which  have,  at  all 
times,  been  regarded  as  especially  feminine,  and  which 
women  have  been  actively  encouraged  to  cultivate.  It  is 
worth  while  to  consider  what  they  have  made  of  these. 
First  among  such  arts  comes  music.  Not  very  many  years 
ago  every  girl  of  the  upper  and  middle  classes  was  expected 
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to  learn  music  (usually  pianoforte  playing),  just  as^  every 
bo}  was  expected  to  learn  Latin.  Even  now  it  is  pre- 
sumed of  every  girl  that  she  can  learn  the  pianoforte  unti 
the  -e  is  distinct  proof  to  the  contrary.  Women  have  not, 
it  i:  true,  until  quite  recently,  been  given  university  degrees 
in  music  ; but  there  have  been,  and  still  are,  a great  many 
mo  re  women  than  men  who  are  average  musicians.  Yet  no 
woman  composer  has  as  yet  appeared,  I do  not  say  of  the 
firs;  or  second  rank,  but  of  the  third  or  fourth.  No  woman 
cor  iposer  is  known  who  is  fit  to  compare  with  Meyerbeer  or 
AuDer,  to  say  nothing  of  Chopin,  Mendelssohn,  Mozart, 
Beethoven,  or  Handel.  No  woman  has  given  an  opera  to 
the  stage  or  an  oratorio  to  the  Church.  I had  almost  said 
that  no  woman  has  ever  composed  orchestral  music,  but 
that  would  not  be  strictly  true,  though  so  very  few  have 
done  it  that  the  statement  would  not  be  practically  false. 
Ard  so  of  painting.  Nearly  every  middle-class  young 
wo  man  gets  what  are  called  “ drawing  lessons.”  A great 
many  women  are  meritorious  artists,  but  hardly  any  rise 
above  mediocrity.  If  any  ordinary  student  of  artistic 
his;ory  were  asked  to  name  women  painters,  he  would 
glibly  reply  “ Angelica  Kaufmann  ” — and  would  probably  get 
no  farther.  And  now,  lest  any  reader  should  accuse  me  of 
being  a sheer  woman-hater,  I hasten  to  make  amends.  In 
liL  rature — in  one  department  at  any  rate  the  sex  may  be 
sail  to  have  it  all  its  own  way.  There  has  been  no  English 
no/elist  superior  to  George  Eliot,  and  only  the  very  greatest 
an  her  equals.  George  Sand  is  not  so  supreme  among  the 
Frmch,  but  holds  a very  high  place.  Comparing  French 
wi  h English,  not  Balzac  himself  is  greater  than  George 
El  ot.  And  to  come  down  from  the  heights,  the  average 
merit  of  the  lady  novelist,  both  English  and  French,  is  very 
much  higher  than  that  of  the  male  writer  of  fiction.  If  a 
br  lliant  novel — especially  a narrative  drama  of  character— 
appears  in  our  time,  the  chances  are  ten  to  one  that  it  is  by 
a woman.  There  is  a touch  of  paradox  in  all  this.  In  the 
ar  s where  women  have  all  along  been  encouraged  to  com- 
pete,  no  woman  has  ever  attained  anything  approaching  to 
a foremost  place.  In  some  professions  into  which  they 
have  had  to  force  their  way  they  have  attained  respectable 
m Miocrity,  but  have  not  risen  above  it.  In  one  depart- 
m mt  alone  have  they  attained  to  supreme  excellence,  and 
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that  is  one  which  was  never,  it  is  true,  closed  against 
them,  but  which  they  were  not,  on  the  one  hand,  encouraged 
to  enter,  nor,  on  the  other,  was  any  great  effort  made  to 

keep  them  out. 

I suppose  I need  scarcely  explain  that  these  remarks  are 
limited  to  the  arts  and  vocations  in  which  women  can 
really  be  said  to  compete  with  men.  Among  these  the 
stage  cannot  be  included,  nor  can  the  profession  of  singing. 
The  male  and  female  voices  do  not  compete,  nor  do  the 
impersonations  of  male  and  female  character. 

Among  artisans  and  what  are  commonly  called  the  working 
classes  there  is  a pretty  well  marked  line  of  distinction 
between  male  and  female  labour  j but  there  aie  points  where 
the  two  overlap.  In  these  cases  the  male  artisan  or  labourer 
is  often  iealous  of  being  undersold  in  wages , the  philan- 
thropist 'is  anxious  that  the  weaker  vessel  should  not  be 
overtasked.  Both,  like  Petruchio  when  he  is  taming  his 
shrew  by  starving  her  and  keeping  her  awake,  pretend  that 
all  is  done  in  reverent  care  of  her.”  If  the  entire  subject 
were  not  one  huge  paradox,  I should  be  tempted  to  say  that, 
if  ever  women  got  suffrages,  they  would  use  them  to  check- 
mate both  the  philanthropist  and  the  jealous  rival  in  wage 
earning.  But  men  have  already  used  the  suffrage,  not,  as 
was  expected,  to  defend  their  own  freedom,  but  to  encroach 
on  the  freedom  of  others.  We  have  no  right,  therefore,  to 
predict  what  women  would  do  with  the  suffrage  if  they  got  it. 

Ought  they  to  get  it  ? Here  the  question  of  State  struc- 
ture comes  in,  and  I at  once  reply,  No.  Men  have  taught 
us  by  the  use  they  have  made  of  the  suffrage  that  it  is  capable 
of  being  turned  into  a weapon  to  destroy  freedom,  instead 
of  being  wielded  only  in  freedom’s  defence.  Since  men 
have  done  that,  it  is  safe  to  infer  that  women  would  use  it 
with  still  more  energy  in  the  same  direction.  No  woman 
in  her  heart  values  freedom  as  she  values  power.  The  advo- 
cates of  Women’s  Rights  would  probably  admit  this,  and 
plead  that  it  is  a survival  of  the  personal  subjection  of 
women.  In  this  view  I am  unable  to  concur,  without  con- 
siderable reservation.  Subjection  in  the  past  may  be  part 
of  the  cause,  but  is  certainly  not  the  whole  cause,  why 
women  desire  power  rather  than  freedom.  The  full  cause 
is  to  be  found  in  one  of  the  mental  differences  of  the  sexes, 
which  are  correlative  with  their  physical  differences.  The 
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aveiage  woman  is  much  more  emotional  than  the  average 
mar . I hesitate  to  say  that  she  has  much  less  power  of 
generalisation,  for  in  truth  neither  the  average  man  nor  the 
aveiage  woman  has  any  power  of  generalisation  worth 
spec  king  of.  But  the  average  man  has  his  emotions,  on  the 
whcle,  better  under  control  than  the  average  woman,  and  a 
great  deal  better  than  the  superior  woman.  The  woman, 
aveiage  or  superior,  who  sees  anything  she  does  not  approve 
of  \ 'ants  then  and  there  to  “put  it  down.”  The  average 
mar , in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  will  simply  consider  it  none 
of  1 is  business  ; the  man  above  the  average  will  ask  him- 
self, supposing  he  decides  for  putting  down,  how  to  go  about 
it,  and  what  the  more  remote  results  may  be.  To  take  a 
con  :rete  instance,  an  act  of  cruelty  is  committed  by  a 
drunken  person.  The  average  man  will  read  the  newspaper 
rep('rt  and  think  no  more  about  it.  The  average  woman 
will  at  once  jump  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  all  the  fault 
of  “ Drink,”  and  that  Drink  must  be  put  down.  The  superior 
woman  will  probably  arrive  at  the  same  conclusion  with  a 
litthr  more  vehemence  of  conviction  and  a good  deal  more 
elegince  of  language.  All  the  time  the  truth  may  be  that 
drin  k had  very  little  to  do  with  the  crime.  The  criminal  may 
havi;  been  naturally  cruel,  and  his  drunkenness  may  have 
merely  served  to  obscure  his  apprehensions  of  retribution. 
A thoughtful  man  will  probably  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
such  a criminal  deserves  to  be  punished  for  being  drunk 
as  veil  as  for  having  committed  a crime.  But  the  woman 
will  not  see  this.  She  will  be  carried  away  by  the  sugges- 
tion that  he  did  not  know  what  he  was  doing.  She  will 
con  dude  that  the  cause  of  his  being  drunk  was  the  fact  that 
he  )^as  permitted  to  drink,  and  that,  if  he  could  have  got 
no  strong  liquor,  the  crime  would  not  have  been  committed. 
In  1 iew  of  all  this,  she  will  tend  to  favour  restraint  of  inno- 
ceni  persons  to  keep  them  out  of  the  way  of  temptation, 
rather  than  repression  of  crime  by  the  punishment  of  the 
crin  inal.  Indeed,  wherever  the  sentiment  of  pity  or  sym- 
patl  y affords  a motive  for  extenuating  crime,  women  will 
alwj  ys  be  prone  to  find  that  a criminal  has  been  the  victim 
of  inrcumstances.  Criminal  law  in  a community  where 
women’s  suffrage  prevailed  would  be  a very  curious  spectacle. 

To  turn  to  another  matter  in  which  the  indifference  of 
women  to  freedom  is  equally  apparent,  it  may  be  safely 
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asserted  that  in  almost  any  labour  dispute  the  sympathy 
of  women  would  be  with  strikers  rather  than  with  indepen- 
dent labourers  or  “ blacklegs.”  The  phrase,  “ taking  the 
bread  out  of  people’s  mouths,”  would  well  nigh  settle  the 
question  in  the  minds  of  most  women.  Here,  again,  the 
temptation  to  exert  power — to  keep  people  out  of  mischief, 
and  make  them  do,  in  spite  of  themselves,  what  the  women 
thought  right — would  come  into  play  in  total  contempt  of 
every  right  of  freedom.  The  result,  one  can  easily  see,  would 
be  disastrous.  Yet  the  motive  might  be  altogether  admirable 
— being,  in  fact,  a case  of  that  maternal  instinct,  partly  love 
of  power  and  partly  pity  for  helplessness,  which  fits  women 
for  bringing  up  young  children,  and  unfits  them  for  ruling 
grown  men. 

We  may  be  told  that  these  reasons  are  not  conclusive,  and 
that  they  merely  amount  to  saying  that  women  ought  not 
to  have  the  suffrage,  because  they  would  vote  in  a way  of 
which  we  do  not  approve.  The  latter  would  certainly  not 
be  a conclusive  reason  if  it  were  proved  that  the  suffrage 
is  an  inalienable  right,  or  a perfect  machine,  or  even  the  best 
machine  for  securing  good  government.  But  it  is  none  of 
these  things.  It  is  merely  means  to  an  end,  means  which 
may  be  perverted  and  made  to  subserve  a quite  different 
end.  Every  political  reformer  has  declared  that  personal 
freedom  is  one  of  the  ends  at  which  his  reforms  aim.  Even 
Socialists  profess  to  desire  personal  freedom,  though  it  is 
almost  self-evident  that  their  methods  are  incompatible  with 
it.  When,  therefore,  it  is  found  that  the  wide  extension  of 
the  suffrage  among  men  has  led  to  great  encroachments 
upon  freedom,  one  may  fairly  urge  this  as  a reason  why  it 
should  not  be  further  extended,  above  all  in  directions 
whence  encroachments  on  freedom  are  especially  likely  to 
come.  But  this  opens  up  a question  which  cannot  be  dealt 
with  at  the  end  of  an  essay. 
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No  form  of  State  structure  has  a monopoly  of  good  govern- 
ment —or  of  bad.  There  have  been  despotisms  under  which 
personal  freedom  was  unimpaired,  and  there  have  been 
demc  cracies  as  tyrannical  as  any  Amurath.  Probably 
personal  freedom  was  never  at  so  great  a height  as  in 
England  between  the  years  1850  and  1870.  It  is  certainly 
not  JO  in  our  own  day.  We  are  harassed  by  State  regula- 
tion and  inspection  to  a degree  which  would  not  have  been 
endu'ed  forty  years  ago.  It  is  no  part  of  the  design 
cf  these  essays  to  indulge  in  “visions  of  a perfect  State.” 

Rather  it  is  their  purpose  to  show  that  State  machinery 
must  for  the  most  part,  be  content  with  the  humble 
funct  on  of  imperfect  means  towards  an  imperfectly  attain- 
able end.  The  machine  of  State,  in  fact,  is  most  useful 
preci:  ely  at  the  time  when  it  is  doing  least  work  ; and  this 
was  tlie  case,  or  nearly  so,  at  the  period  of  history  mentioned 
above . 

The  reformers  whose  exertions  ushered  in  this  state  of 
things,  whether  they  were  thinkers  such  as  Bentham,  Grote, 
and  he  two  Mills,  or  politicians  like  Lord  John  Russell, 

Earl  3rey,  and  Sir  William  Molesworth,  or  partly  one  and 

parth  the  other  like  Sir  George  Cornwall  Lewis,  all  relied 

very  argely  on  the  Parliamentary  suffrage  as  a safeguard  of 

freed  )m.  They  perceived  that  the  suffrage,  so  far  as  it  had  ^ 

been  possessed  by  the  people,  had  been  used  as  such  a 

safeg  lard  in  the  past;  but  they  did  not  perceive  how  the 

suffrage  might  be  used  to  create  a new  kind  of  class 

supremacy.  And  yet  these  reformers  were  themselves  the 

men  vho  dwelt  upon  the  danger  of  class  supremacy  in  the 

hand:;  of  every  class  except  one.  They  were  so  taken 

up  with  resisting  the  tyranny  of  kings  and  oligarchies 
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that  it  never  occurred  to  the  earlier  leaders  among  them 
to  consider  what  would  happen  when  numerical  majo- 
rities became  supreme.  They  seemed  to  have  drawn  the 
conclusion  that,  because  acts  of  State  to  which  they 
objected  had  usually  been  the  work  of  a minority,  therefore 
every  minority  was  dangerous,  but  every  majority  w’as  to  be 
trusted.  They  did  not  state  the  position  quite  so  crudely, 
and,  indeed,  most  of  them  never  stated  it  at  all,  but  simply 
took  it  for  granted.  John  Stuart  Mill  was  probably  the 
first  to  perceive  the  danger  of  placing  all  political  power  in 
the  hands  of  a single  class,  although  that  class  was  not  a 
minority,  but  a majority.  His  elaborate  advocacy  of  the 
representation  of  minorities  was  partly  the  result  of  this 
perception,  though  no  doubt  his  love  of  abstract  justice 
would  have  prompted  that  advocacy,  even  if  no  danger  had 
threatened.  Be  that  as  it  may.  Mill  seems  to  have  almost 
wholly  left  out  of  account  the  inveterate  British  dislike  for 
symmetrical  institutions  and  what  is  called  doctrinairism. 
He  does,  in  a faint  kind  of  way,  admit  that  the  plan  he  advo- 
cated would  have  to  overcome  a certain  amount  of  prejudice. 
Had  he  lived  a dozen  years  longer  (and  he  was  only  sixty- 
seven  years  of  age  when  he  died),  he  would  have  seen  the 
little  instalment  of  minority  representation  which  was  insti- 
tuted in  his  own  time  done  away  with,  and  the  whole  subject 
of  proportional  representation  ridiculed  as  a mere  crotchet. 
In  no  age  and  in  no  country  has  the  bare  majority  of  the 
populace  possessed  such  power  as  in  our  own,  and  we  may 
be  very  thankful  that  the  power  is  not  worse  used  as  yet. 
It  is,  however,  too  soon  to  conjecture  what  it  may  come  to. 
What  we  know  is  that,  instead  of  being  used  as  a defence, 
the  suffrage  is  now  made  a weapon  of  attack.  As  to  means 
of  defence  for  the  persons  and  classes  threatened,  we  have  no 
confidence  in  proportional  representation,  plural  voting,  or 
any  one  of  the  devices  advocated  by  Mill  in  his  book  on 
Representative  Government.  We  do  not  believe  that  they 
could  now  be  instituted,  and  we  fear  that,  even  if  they  could 
be,  they  would  not  effect  what  was  expected  of  them.  For 
all  that,  we  do  not  despair  of  the  situation,  or  think  that 
representative  government  is  “played  out.”  Those  very 
characteristics  of  the  British  people  which  make  a sym- 
metrical polity  an  impossibility  are  those  to  which  we  should 
look  for  rescue. 
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Th  ere  is  an  inveterate  tendency  at  elections,  and  especially 
at  Gi  neral  Elections,  to  “ give  the  other  side  a turn,”  which, 
in  a ough  kind  of  way,  tends  to  keep  abuse  of  the  suffrage 
withii  bounds.  Every  General  Election  since  1868,  when 
hous  ihold  suffrage  first  came  into  force,  has  been  attended 
by  a change  of  Ministry.  Every  General  Election  since 
1868  has  reversed  the  voting  at  the  preceding  one,  except 
that  )f  1885.  At  that  time  Mr.  Gladstone  was  at  the  very 
height  of  the  greatest  popularity  ever  attained  by  an  English 
Minister,  not  excepting  Chatham  himself.  Moreover, 
althcugh  the  Parliament  of  1880  had  been  a Gladstonian 
Parliament,  the  Ministry  which  dissolved  it  and  held  the 
General  Election  of  1885  was  a Conservative  Ministry.  The 
Parliament  of  1885  is  an  exception,  both  because  of  Mr. 
Gladstone’s  exceptional  popularity,  and  also  because  to  vote 
for  him  was  really  to  “give  the  other  side  a turn,”  the  Con- 
serv£  tives  having  been  in  office  for  some  months. 

It  is  true  that  the  effect  of  this  alternation  of  voting  is 
com  )licated  by  the  fact  that  Conservatives  and  Radicals  are 
for  jver  striving  to  outbid  and  “ dish  ” each  other.  The 
undt  r-selling  which  goes  on  in  the  Dutch  auction  of  politics 
is  w(»rse  than  anything  of  which  the  most  hardened  sweater 
can  be  accused.  Luckily,  the  rival  knaves  have  not  yet 
prec  sely  come  to  offering  the  same  article  in  return  for 
vote ;.  Tory-Democrat  and  Radical-Socialist  are  obliged  to 
keep  masks  of  a slightly  different  character  over  faces  that 
are  £ s like  as  two  peas.  The  Tory-Democrat  mask  is  con- 
strue ted  so  as  to  make  wry  faces  at  local  veto,  while  the 
Rad  cal  Socialist  mask  can  by  no  means  open  its  mouth  to 
swal  ow — or  to  commend — denominational  education  and 
the  exclusion  of  alien  paupers.  Thus,  in  a kind  of  way, 
though  very  imperfectly  and  inefficiently,  the  very  compe- 
titio  1 of  the  dregs  of  the  two  parties  keeps  itself  from  doing 
all  t le  mischief  it  could.  The  drag  tends  to  tighten  on  the 
wheel  the  faster  it  runs  down  hill. 

Oae  result  of  all  this  is  that  the  electorate  is  nearly  equally 
divided  upon  almost  all  the  political  questions  which  are  of 
any  'eal  practical  importance.  On  the  questions  of  Irish 
Hone  Rule,  of  Employers’  Liability,  of  Eight  Plours,  and 
of  C hurch  Disestablishment,  the  electorate  is,  as  nearly  as 
poss  ble,  divided  into  equal  parts.  Out  of  the  entire  elec- 
torate of  the  United  Kingdom  there  was  in  1892  an  esti- 
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mated  majority  of  just  205,825.  The  total  number  of 
persons  who  either  actually  voted,  or,  it  is  supposed,  might 
have  voted,  at  that  election  was  4j7i7>923-  But  this  calcu- 
lation includes  a conjectural  estimate  of  the  persons  who 
might  have  voted  at  uncontested  elections,  and  is  therefore 
only  approximate.  This  is  another  of  the  blots  in  our 
representative  system.  The  member  of  Parliament,  under 
our  arrangement,  is  supposed  to  represent  the  electors  of  an 
entire  electoral  division — those  who  voted  for  him,  those 
who  voted  against  him,  and  those  who  did  not  vote  at 
all.  In  the  case  of  an  uncontested  constituency  it  may 
or  may  not  be  fair  to  infer  that,  as  it  was  not  worth 
while  to  put  up  a rival  candidate,  all  the  electors  are 
content  with  the  sitting  member.  It  is  certainly  not  fair 
to  assume  that  a certain  proportion  of  registered  electors 
would  not  have  voted  at  all,  and  that  another  propor- 
tion would  have  voted  for  someone  else — both  pro- 
portions being  assumed  quite  at  random.  This  is  the 
way  in  which  such  estimates  are  usually  arrived  at.  Ac- 
cepting these  figures^  then,  in  spite  of  the  suspicion  which 
attaches  to  them,  calculation  shows  that  the  estimated 
majority  in  1892  was  a minute  fraction  more  than  one  in 
twenty-three  of  the  actual  and  estimated  vote,  or  barely  over 
4 per  cent.  If  we  take  the  total  electorate  of  1892,  number- 
ing 6,229,120,  the  majority  was  barely  over  one  in  thirty,  or 
3^  per  cent.  It  might  be  urged  by  some  calculators  that 
the  fairest  proportion  of  all  would  be  found,  by  dividing 
the  estimated  majority  into  the  actual  vote.  Perhaps,  in 
ordinary  circumstances,  such  w’ould  be  the  case  ; but  1892 
differed  from  most  other  General  Elections  in  the  enormous 
number  of  uncontested  constituencies  in  Ireland.  This 
makes  the  majority  hold  a ratio  to  the  total  apparently  much 
larger  than  it  justly  should  ; but  let  that  be  waived  for  the 
moment.  The  total  actual  vote,  omitting  the  estimate  for 
uncontested  seats,  was  4,322,048,  and  this,  divided  by  the 
majority  of  205,825,  yields  a quotient  of  just  twenty-one. 
Now,  one  in  twenty-one  is  just  under  5 per  cent.  In  order 
to  be  absolutely  fair,  we  will  proceed  to  calculate  on  the 
basis  of  the  actual  vote  and  the  actual  majority  within  that 
vote,  setting  aside  all  fancy  estimates  of  uncontested 
elections.  The  returns  of  1892  give  the  votes  actually  cast 
for  the  “ Liberal  ” party  as  2,283,676,  and  those  actually 
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cast  for  Conservatives  and  Unionists  at  the  figure  of 
2,03^,372.  This  yields  a Liberal  majority  of  245,304,  and 
a quotient  of  one  in  between  seventeen  and  eighteen,  or,  in 
round  numbers,  6 per  cent.  This  calculation,  by  the  way 
is  ac  ually  more  favourable  to  the  party  now  in  office  than 
any  c f those  based  on  fancy  estimates  of  what  might  have 
happened  if  constituencies  which  were  uncontested  had 
been  contested.  Being  based  on  actual  returns,  it  is  fairly 
trust\ worthy,  and  it  shows  6 per  cent,  at  most  as  the  pro- 
portion of  difference  between  the  two  parties.  I purposely 
refrain  from  basing  any  part  of  my  argument  upon  the  fact 
that  30  much  of  the  majority  consists  of  the  Irish  Home 
Rule  vote.  But  clearly,  in  so  far  as  the  Irish  party  is 
indifferent  to  British  questions,  or  concerned  with  them  only 
as  tei  ms  in  their  alliance  with  English  Radicals,  their  vote 
ough  to  be  discounted  when  the  calculation  turns  upon 
matt(rs  in  which  Great  Britain  is  primarily  interested. 
Such  I take  it,  are  most  Labour  questions. 

N(  w,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  General  Election 
of  1892  was  held  under  very  exceptional  circumstances.  It 
was  t le  last  struggle  for  political  power  of  a statesman  who 
had  )een  in  Parliament  for  sixty  years,  and  in  office  at 
inten  als  during  fifty  ; who  had  achieved  a popularity  almost 
mira(  ulous,  and  had  purchased  that  popularity  by  con- 
cessions to  popular  sentiment  such  as  no  other  English 
statesman  had  ever  stooped  to.  Mr.  Gladstone’s  eighty- 
two  )ears  were  the  real  election  cry  , Home  Rule,  the  New 
castle  programme,  and  Disestablishment  being  only  pretexts. 
Yet  Mr.  Gladstone,  as  has  been  seen,  could  only  get  a 
majo  ity  of  6 per  cent,  of  the  actual  vote,  which  majority, 
more  )ver,  was  wholly  borrowed  from  a part  of  the  kingdom 
when;  the  voting  was  on  an  entirely  un-English  issue.  It 
seem ; clear,  then,  that,  even  in  the  present  clumsy  arrange- 
ment of  elections,  the  electorate  is,  as  nearly  as  possible, 
equally  divided.  That  being  so,  no  really  revolutionary 
meas  ire  can  pass  if  its  opponents  are  strenuous  and  deter- 
mined in  opposition.  The  fate  of  the  Employers’  Liability 
Bill  i i a case  in  point.  It  is  a pity  that  the  House  of  Lords 
shrank  from  asserting  its  privilege  and  amending  the  Budget 
of  1 094;  but,  after  all,  a Budget  is  a yearly  Act,  and  is 
virtue  lly  repealed  in  twelve  months.  The  Lords  may  have 
been  well  advised  in  not  joining  issue  upon  a point  on 
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which  there  is  still  far  too  much  popular  prejudice.  So  far 
as  they  think  about  the  matter  at  all,  the  vast  majority  of 
the  existing  electorate  honestly,  though  mistakenly,  believe 
that  it  would  be  unconstitutional  for  the  Lords  to  amend 
a Money  Bill,  and  that  it  would  be  straining  their  consti- 
tutional powers  to  the  utmost  to  reject  one.  Bol:h  pro- 
positions are  untrue,  but  they  are  widely  enough  believed  to 
render  it  undesirable  to  act  on  the  contrary  assumption 
until  the  electorate  shall  have  been  again  familiarised  with 
the  true  constitutional  principle.  Historically,  the  House 
of  Lords  is  older  than  the  House  of  Commons.  It  was  the 
Great  Council  of  the  Realm,  and,  as  such,  the  adviser  of 
the  Crown  in  legislation,  before  there  was  any  House  of 
Commons  in  existence.  The  House  of  Commons,  on  the 
other  hand,  was  instituted  expressly  to  protect  the  Estate  of 
the  Commons— all  that  portion  of  the  people  who  were  not 
summoned  by  the  King  to  the  Great  Council— from  the 
exorbitant  demands  of  the  Crown  for  money,  and  from 
attacks  upon  freedom  by  the  Crown  or  by  powerful  persons. 
The  House  of  Commons,  in  short,  was  instituted  as  a 
safeguard  of  liberty  and  property.  It  has  become  the  most 
powerful  body  in  the  State  because  it  has  been  able  to  stop 
the  supplies  which  enabled  the  service  of  the  State  to  be 
carried  on.  This,  and  not  the  fact  of  its  representing  the 
majority  of  the  electors,  is  the  real  source  of  the  power  exer- 
cised by  the  Lower  House  of  Parliament.  There  is  nothing 
in  the  nature  of  things  to  render  it  imperative  upon  a 
minority  to  obey  a majority.  The  minority  may  really  be 
the  stronger  body,  and  able  to  overcome  the  majority  if  a 
real  contest  took  place.  Furthermore,  the  majority  in  the 
House  of  Commons  does  not  of  necessity  represent  the 
majority  of  the  nation,  nor  even  the  majority  of  the  electors. 
For  myself,  I would  demur  to  the  use  of  the  word  “repre- 
sentation ” as  implying  that  a representative  must  of  necessity 
be  elected,  and  that  a non-elective  body  cannot  possibly  be 
representative. 

There  is  an  aspect  of  this  matter  which  is  far  too  much 
forgotten  and  lost  sight  of.  Ever  since  1832,  if  not  longer 
ago,  the  great  body  of  electors  of  the  Commons  hold  their 
electoral  rights  and  powers  by  statute.  With  the  possible 
exception  of  certain  freemen  in  boroughs  and  freeholders  in 
counties,  every  electoral  right  in  the  three  kingdoms  is  the 
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crea  ion  of  some  Act  of  Parliament  passed  within  living 
memory.  The  ten-pound  householders  of  1832,  borough 
hou!  eholders  and  lodgers  of  1867,  the  county  householders 
and  lodgers  of  1884,  all  hold  their  franchises  as  a gift  from 
the  ' legislature,  whereof  the  House  of  Lords  is  a co-ordinate 
port  on.  There  is  no  political  power  vested  in  any  subject 
of  tie  realm  as  his  natural  right  unless  he  is  a Peer.  No- 
bod ^ is  born  with  a right  to  the  suffrage.  Any  elector,  or 
class  of  electors,  of  the  Estate  of  the  Commons  could  be 
disfianchised  at  any  time  by  an  Act  of  Parliament  without 
any  revolutionary  violence.  Nothing  but  a violent  revolu- 
tion could  take  away  from  any  Peer  of  the  Realm  his  natural 
righ :,  transmitted  from  the  earliest  times,  to  be  one  of  the 
great  Council  of  the  Kingdom.  For  this  reason,  among 
otht  rs,  we  hold  that  the  House  of  Lords  at  the  present  time 
represents  the  British  nation  (in  which  we  include  Ireland) 
far  more  efficiently  and  truly  than  the  House  of  Commons. 
There  is  an  action  and  re-action  in  all  human  affairs,  and  in 
affairs  political  perhaps  most  of  all.  Progress  has  often 
been  compared  to  the  swing  of  the  pendulum,  but  it  seems 
to  n e that  a more  apt  simile  would  be  the  ascent  of  a some- 
wha ; irregular  spiral.  As  we  rise  we  seem  to  come  back  to 
poir  ts  we  have  left ; but  we  are  over  the  points,  not  at  them. 
Once  upon  a time  the  l.ords  represented  the  nation,  and 
mac  e it  do  their  will ; now  they  represent  the  nation,  and  they 
do  ts  w'ill.  Once  upon  a time  the  Commons  defended  the 
nati  )n  from  taxation  and  from  tyranny ; now  it  is  the  Lords 
who  stand  between  the  British  people  and  the  tyranny  of  a 
min  ite  margin  of  the  electorate. 
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THE  COLLAPSE  OF  COMPULSION. 

I 

I In  the  old  times,  when  a despot  wanted  to  curtail  someone’s 

I liberty,  or  to  take  away  someone’s  property,  he  was  apt  to 

I allege  some  supernatural  reason.  The  “ high  displeasure  of 

1 Almighty  God  ” was  a phrase  familiar  to  mediaeval  draftsmen 

of  laws  and  proclamations,  and  usually  meant  that  the  King 
, was  resolved  to  punish  somebody  for  doing  something  he 

had  a perfect  right  to  do,  or  to  make  some  act  penal  which 
could  not  be  made  so  under  any  ordinary  pretext.  So,  also, 
the  most  arbitrary  acts  of  confiscation  were  prefaced  by 
assertions  of  the  King’s  Divine  Right — an  assertion  which 
still  finds  a place  on  coins  and  in  certain  public  documents, 
but  which  has  been  so  defined  and  explained  away  that  it 
i is  now  virtually  meaningless.  The  tyrant  of  our  day  is  the 

Majority,  be  the  same  a majority  of  electors  at  a ballot-box 
I or  a majority  of  picketers  at  dock  or  factory  gates.  When 

I that  majority  wants  to  explain  any  of  its  acts  of  tyranny, 

j the  explanation  is  couched  no  longer  in  theological,  but  in 

. metaphysical,  phrases.  “Danger  to  the  community”  has 

n ow  taken  the  place  of  “ the  high  displeasure,”  etc.,  and 
“ the  good  of  the  community,”  or  “ the  greatest  happiness 
of  the  greatest  number,”  the  place  of  that  Divine  Right 
■ which  proved  so  disastrous  to  the  Stuarts.  Thus,  when  it  is 

j desired  to  encroach  upon  someone’s  freedom,  the  cry  is 

, raised  that  the  things  he  is  free  to  do  are  dangerous  to 

> people  in  general,  or  to  some  more  or  less  vaguely  specified 

person  or  class  of  persons.  When  it  is  desired  to  throw 
private  property  into  the  hands  of  the  State  or  a munici- 
I Polity,  the  allegation  is  that  a State  department  or  a 

municipal  committee  will  manage  the  property  or  enter- 
j prise  so  that  the  “ community  ” will  derive  the  maximum  of 

' advantage  from  it. 

Instances  of  these  methods  of  procedure  are  familiar  to 

i 
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eveiyone.  The  Drink  Question  at  once  suggests  itself.  If 
the  multitude  were  capable  of  comprehending  the  mischief 
and  wrong  of  State  interference,  Mill  would  have  brought 
that  mischief  and  wrong  home  to  men’s  minds  thirty  years 
ago  and  more.  It  is  almost  presumption  to  attempt  to  add 
anything  to  the  weighty  words  of  the  essay,  “On  Liberty.” 
Still  the  matter  may  be  looked  at  from  a point  of  view  which 
Mill  did  not  suggest.  Drink,  say  the  advocates  of  State- 
enfcrced  abstinence,  is  the  cause  of  nearly  all  crime.  It  is 
also  the  cause  of  nearly  all  poverty.  It  is  “a  danger  to  the 
community.”  Therefore,  liberty  may  rightly  be  curtailed  ir. 
order  to  get  rid  of  that  danger.  Now,  these  statements,  that 
drin  c is  the  cause  of  crime  and  the  cause  of  poverty,  are 
untue,  and  are  capable  of  easy  disproof.  The  countries 
whe  e there  are  most  crime  and  most  poverty  are  countries 
of  CDmparative  abstinence.  That  is  a perfectly  well-known 
fact  , but  it  does  not  suit  the  advocate  of  State-enforced 
abst  nence  to  admit  it.  Further,  so  far  as  crime  is  concerned, 
drin  c is  absolutely  antagonistic  to  all  crimes  of  cunning.  It 
can  Dnly  incite  to  crimes  of  violence,  and  I unhesitatingly 
asse  t that  the  propensity  to  violence  must  be  in  the  character 
before  drink  can  bring  about  the  commission  of  crime.  The 
proverb,  m vino  veritas,  does  not  mean  that  drunken  men 
speak  truthfully.  It  means  that  intoxication  lays  bare  the  cha- 
ract(  r,and  shows  the  man  as  in  a sort  of  Palace  of  Truth.  The 
untruthful  man  is  a worse  liar  in  his  cups  than  when  sober; 
the  i.morous  man  is  more  amorous.  I had  almost  said  that 
the  coward  is  more  timid;  but  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a 
cowi.rd  pure  and  simple.  If  there  were,  I should  expect  to 
find  him  incapable  even  of  Dutch  courage.  Be  that  as  it 
may  drink  will  excite  a violent  or  ill-tempered  man  to  mad- 
ness while  the  same  quantity  will  simply  stupefy  or  render 
mau  ilin  the  man  who  has  a more  even  temper  or  a gentler 
disp'  )sition.  Drink,  no  doubt,  obscures  foresight  and  renders 
persons  reckless  to  consequences;  but  it  does  not  directly 
prompt  to  violent  crime.  As  a corroboration  of  this  view, 
the  experience  of  the  last  century  may  be  cited.  That 
century  was  a period  of  hard  drinking,  and  so  were  the 
earlier  years  of  the  century  in  which  we  ourselves  are  living. 
The  hard  drinking,  furthermore,  was  the  vice  of  every  class 
in  thi  whole  kingdom,  not  that  of  the  so-called  lower  classes 
only.  Peers,  gentry,  peasants,  artisans,  and  labourers  all 
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drank,  and  those  who  could  best  afford  it  drank  the  most. 
Was  there,  then,  more  crime  a hundred  years  ago  than 
there  is  now  in  proportion  to  the  population  ? Was  crime 
most  rife  among  the  upper  and  middle  classes,  who  had  most 
money,  and  could  most  easily  afford  to  lavish  it  upon  intoxi- 
cating drink  ? We  know  that  this  was  not  so. 

I may  be  reminded  that  the  gentry  a hundred  years 
ago,  and  even  fifty  years  ago,  fought  duels  ; and  it 
may  be  argued  that  duelling  often  originated  in  drink. 
I entirely  deny  the  relevancy  of  this  argument.  Duelling 
was,  indeed,  something  which  might  be  plausibly  described 
as  a crime  of  violence  ; but  it  was  a crime  deliberately  com- 
mitted, and,  even  when  a duel  arose  from  a drunken  quarrel, 
matters  were  purposely  so  arranged  that  the  excitement  of 
drink  should  have  passed  away  before  the  duel  was  fought. 
The  skilled  duellist  never  was  a drunkard  or  a hard  drinker. 
His  cunning  in  fence  or  his  steadiness  of  aim  would  have 
been  ruined  had  he  given  way  to  alcoholic  excitement. 
Duels  were  usually  fought  in  the  early  morning,  at  a time  when 
the  reaction  from  alcoholic  excitement  would  have  been  at  its 
strongest.  Putting  duelling,  then,  aside,  the  result  is 
that  the  hard-drinking  gentry  of  the  last  century  and  early 
in  the  present  were  by  no  means  a criminal  class.  Had 
drink  been  the  exciting  cause  of  crime,  as  is  now  confidently 
affirmed,  the  gentry  of  a hundred  years  ago  ought  to  have 
been  a class  of  habitual  criminals. 

The  strange  thing  about  those  persons  who  insist  that 
drink  is  the  cause  of  crime  is  that  they  invariably  seek  the 
remedy  at  the  wrong  end.  Because  certain  criminals 
ascribe  their  criminality  to  drink,  the  idea  of  the  fanatical 
teetotalers  is  to  hinder  everybody  from  drinking,  lest  any 
one  should  get  drunk.  It  never  occurs  to  them  that 
drunkenness  is,  in  the  eye  of  the  law,  no  excuse,  and  in 
common-sense  morality  is  something  like  an  aggravation,  of 
the  crime  committed  by  the  drunken  person.  On  the  con- 
trary, it  is  commonly  admitted  as  an  excuse.  In  nearly 
every  police  report  we  read  that  the  prisoner  ascribed  the 
crime  to  drink,*  and  sometimes  even  in  cases  of  murder 

* I read  in  the  Times  of  22nd  November,  1894,  of  a jury  recommend- 
ing to  mercy  a ruffian  who  had  committed  a peculiarly  cruel,  brutal,  and 
deliberate  murder,  giving  as  their  reason  that  he  had  been  drinking 
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ji  ries  will  recommend  to  mercy  on  the  ground  that  prisoner 
was  too  drunk  to  know  what  he  (or  she)  was  doing.  A 
ji  dge  who  refused  to  accept  and  forward  such  a recommen- 
d ition  would  be  roundly  denounced  as  cruel,  heartless, 
and  inhuman  by  the  very  persons  who  would  within  the  next 
few  hours  attend  meetings  at  which  the  closing  of  public- 
hi  )uses  would  be  loudly  demanded,  because  “ drink  is  the 
Cc  use  of  crime.”  Hundreds  of  thousands  of  persons  to 
wiom  crime  is  not  merely  abhorrent,  but  impossible,  are  to 
bi;  deprived  of  a harmless  article  of  diet  because,  in  a few 
sc  ores  of  cases,  persons  with  ready-made  criminal  propensities 
hi.ve  had  their  evil  nature  let  loose  by  excessive  drink.  But 
on  no  account  is  the  act  of  getting  drunk  to  be  treated  as  an 
aggravation  of  criminality;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  to  be 
ac  cepted  as  a plea  for  mercy,  if  not  for  total  acquittal.  It 
w )uld  probably  be  quite  useless  to  urge  that  the  alleged 
cc  nnection  of  drink  with  crime  would  very  speedily  be 
bi  ought  within  rational  limits  if  this  view  of  the  criminality 
of  drunkards  were  accepted.  The  fanatic  of  State-enforced 
al  stinence  will  listen  to  nothing  but  his  own  nostrum.  He 
will  keep  on  affirming  that  drink  is  the  cause  of  crime,  and 
oi  ght  to  be  suppressed,  though  the  liberty  of  no  matter  how 
m iny  innocent  individuals  may  perish  in  the  process.  He 
will  also  persevere  in  asserting  that  drink  is  the  cause  of 
pc  verty — an  assertion  which  is  no  more  and  no  less  true  than 
th  at  dress  is  the  cause  of  poverty,  as  it  undoubtedly  is  in  an 
af  preciable  number  of  instances.  Happily,  the  fanatics  of 
State-enforced  abstinence  are  not  yet  the  majority,  and,  if  the 
re  il  majority  will  only  use  their  eyes,  ears,  and  such  brains 
as  they  happen  to  possess,  probably  never  will  be.  But 
>ink  ” is  an  insoluble  problem,  and  is  likely  to  remain 
or  e,  so  long  as  there  are  people  who  will  listen  to  the  denun- 
ciations of  the  fanatics,  and  will  echo  the  silly  cry,  “Some- 
th ng  must  be  done.” 


he  Lvily,  and  was  of  a low  type  of  character  ! The  murderer  had  care- 
ful y sharpened  the  knife  with  which  he  cut  his  victims’  throats,  and,  to 
ms  ke  assurance  doubly  sure,  he  had  battered  in  their  heads  with  a 
ha  inner.  Surely,  in  such  a case,  the  low  type  of  character  was  the 
cai  se  of  the  drunkenness  as  well  as  of  the  crime.  And  the  sapient  jury 
rec  ommend  this  savage  to  mercy  ! No  wonder  that  drink  is  paraded  as 
th(  cause  of  crime,  when  it  is  thus  thoughtlessly  admitted  as  the  excuse 
for  it  ! 
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On  the  same  footing,  to  some  extent,  as  the  drink  problem 
is  the  problem  presented  by  infectious  diseases.  True  it  is 
that  nobody  is  supposed  to  be  under  sensual  temptations  to 
contract  small-pox,  typhoid,  or  scarlet  fever ; though  there 
are  disorders  of  other  kinds  which  are  unquestionably  the 
result  of  sensual  indulgence.  The  point  is  that  in  each  and 
all  of  these  cases  we  are  assailed  with  the  cry  that  some- 
thing must  be  done,  the  something  being  in  some  cases 
definite,  but  in  most  cases  vague.  Thus,  in  the  case  of 
small-pox,  we  have  already  Compulsory  Vaccination  Acts, 
which  do  not  prevent  the  occasional  outbreak  of  epidemics, 
but  do  subject  a certain  number  of  persons  to  annoyance, 
and  do  now  and  then  inflict  injury  upon  the  health  of  poor 
children.  And  all  the  time  the  shriekers  that  something 
must  be  done  are  in  a delightfully  illogical  position.  All 
that  they  have  got  to  do  is  to  go  and  get  themselves  vacci- 
nated. If  their  theory  is  worth  anything,  they  will  then  be 
fully  protected.  I am  aware  that  a good  many  doctors 
claim  vaccination  as  a complete  protection  against  small-pox, 
and  I believe  that  it  is  a good  precaution,  though  not  in- 
fallible. Vaccinated  persons  do  now  and  then  catch  small- 
pox, and  cases  have  been  known  where  they  died  of  it. 
Still,  it  may  be  admitted  that  it  is  better  to  be  vaccinated 
than  not.  What  I do  not  admit  is  that  all  the  letters  of  the 
alphabet  from  A to  W have  a right  to  compel  X to  vaccinate 
his  child  Y,  in  order  that  Y may  not  infect  Z.  Let  A to  W 
get  themselves  vaccinated.  They  are  then,  on  any  theory, 
as  safe  as  they  are  likely  to  be.  Let  them  persuade  Z to  get 
vaccinated,  or  Z’s  parents  to  get  him  vaccinated  if  Z is  an 
infant.  Thus  they  will  draw  a circle  round  X and  Y — will 
insulate  them,  as  the  electricians  say.  But  passing  com- 
pulsory laws  will  effect  nothing.  I am  not  propounding 
mere  d priori  propositions,  nor  stating  that  which  I cannot 
substantiate.  I am  writing  in  a city  where  there  is  at  the 
present  moment  a small-pox  epidemic  in  the  slums.  Daily 
we  read  of  admissions  to  hospital,  and  sometimes  the 
doctors  are  good  enough  to  tell  us  what  patients  have  been 
vaccinated.  I suppose  I need  not  add  that  the  compulsory 
vaccination  law  is  in  full  force  in  Dublin.  Let  us  see  how 
it  works  In  the  week  ending  November  3rd,  1894,  four 
persons  died  of  small-pox  in  Dublin  hospitals.  Of  these 
three  had  been  vaccinated.  So  much  for  the  infallible  pro 
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tection.  The  fourth  had  not.  So  much  for  the  efficacy  of 
the  cor  ipulsory  law,  under  which  it  seems  as  if  one  in  four 
of  the  persons  subject  to  it  can  escape  its  compulsion.  I 
am  qui  e well  aware  that  one  person  in  a casual  group  of 
four  is  lOt  the  same  as  25  per  cent.,  still  less  250  in  1,000. 

But  let  us  look  at  it  another  way.  There  are  between  one  and 
two  hui  idred  small-pox  patients  at  present  in  Dublin  hospitals. 

Either  those  patients  have  been  vaccinated,  or  they  have 
not.  No  doubt  some  have  and  some  have  not.  Now,  as  -j. 

to  thos ; that  have,  what  becomes  of  the  infallible  protection  ? | 

And  as  to  those  that  have  not,  what  becomes  of  the  efficacy 
of  the  law  ? That  the  majority  have  not  been  vaccinated  is, 

I think,  a fair  inference  from  the  clamour  raised  by  the  . 

doctor: . On  the  other  hand,  the  fact  that  less  than  two 
hundred  persons  have  been  in  hospital  at  any  one  time,  out 
of  a pc  pulaiion  of  nearly  300,000,  goes  a long  way  to  show 
that  vaccination,  or  something  else,  has  diminished  the 
liabilit]  to  this  form  of  disease.  I am  quite  well  aware  that 
the  adi  ocates  of  compulsion  will  claim  that  it  is  compulsion, 
so  far  J ,s  it  has  been  effective,  which  has  conferred  exemption 
upon  all  those  who  have  escaped.  In  reply  I can  only 
point  tD  the  fact  that  compulsion  is  shown  to  be  very  far 
from  g merally  effective,  and  that  this  raises  exactly  the  con- 
trary p'  esuniption.  The  compulsory  law  cannot  be  enforced, 
and  th  jrefore  the  protection,  if  due  to  vaccination  at  all,  is 
due  tc  voluntary  vaccination.  As  a matter  of  fact,  there 
may  ba,  and  probably  are,  other  causes  co-operating. 

But  small-pox  is  very  far  from  being  the  only  form  of 
epidemic  with  regard  to  which  it  is  usual  to  invoke  the  aid 
of  whi  .t  is  called  State  preventive  medicine.  I have,  in  a 
formei  essay,  tried  to  point  out  the  insolubility  of  the 
problem  which  goes  by  the  name  of  sanitation.  It  is 
possib  e — though  by  no  means  certain  that,  if  all  the  pro 
ducts  Df  our  daily  evacuation  could  be  completely  got  rid 
of,  me  St  of  the  diseases  known  as  zymotic  would  disappear. 

The  difficulty,  however,  is  in  the  getting  rid  of  those  pro- 
ducts. The  only  absolutely  effective  mode  of  disposal  is 
that  ('f  returning  them  to  the  earth,  where,  besides  being 
disinfected,  they  would  become  fertilising  material.  This 
method  our  existing  civilisations  have  given  up  in  despair. 

It  is,  ]»erhaps,  needless  to  do  more  than  refer  to  the  con- 
clusions already  drawn.  State  regulation  has  had  the  effect 
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of  stereotyping  an  imperfect  method,  whose  failures  leave 
results  hardly  less  disastrous  than  the  mischiefs  they  were 
meant  to  remedy.  Yet  it  may  be  argued  that  it  was  im- 
possible to  dispense  with  State  regulation,  because  private 
persons  could  not,  by  separate  effort,  have  disposed  of  the 
obnoxious  refuse,  and  no  combination  could  have  been 
made  effective  unless  all  joined  in  it.  This  could  only  be 
brought  about  by  State  regulation,  so  that  the  passing  of 
Public  Health  Acts  and  the  creation  of  sanitary  authorities 

became  a necessity. 

The  following  is  only  a small  matter,  but  I am  tempted 
to  refer  to  it  by  way  of-  illustration.  Decaying  leaves  are 
unwholesome,  and  breed  malaria.  This  does  not  mu(m 
matter  when  the  leaves  are  in  unfrequented  forest,  wood- 
land, or  field.  They  rot  and  mingle  with  the  earth,  creating 
the  most  fertile  of  soils ; and  they  injure  no  one,  for  no 
one  breathes  the  air  they  pollute  for  a sufficiently  long  time. 
But  civilisation  has  a way  of  creating  insoluble  problems. 
We  plant  trees  in  our  suburban  streets  which  overshadow 
the  pavements  and  shed  their  autumnal  foliage  thereon.  It 
is  impossible  to  collect  and  carry  away  the  decaying  leaves 
at  once,  and  so  they  remain  and  breed  disease.  Yet  it 
would  be  absurd  to  suggest  that  the  trees  ought  not  to  be 

planted.  . , v u * 

Another  matter  connected  with  public  health,  wherein 

State  regulation  cuts  across  certain  rooted  tendencies  of 
human  nature,  is  that  of  the  notification  of  infectious 
disease.  One  would  think  that  the  friends  of  a patient 
suffering  from  a malady  that  he  was  likely  to  comniunicate 
to  others  would  strive  to  isolate  him  and  prevent  him  from 
doing  so.  Such,  however,  is  not  universally  the  case. 

Sometimes  from  ignorance  or  prejudice,  and  sometimes 
from  a perverted  form  of  sentiment,  people  shirk  what  one 
is  tempted  to  call  a plain  duty  in  this  matter.  As  usual, 
too,  the  ignorance,  the  prejudice,  and  the  perverted  senti- 
ment are  mostly  found  among  the  very  class  most  in  danger 

from  the  ravages  of  infectious  disease. 

Briefly,  of  all  the  problems  whose  insolubility  puzzles 
and  vexes  the  statesman,  it  may  almost  be  said  that  those 
relating  to  the  public  health  are  the  most  insoluble,  the 
most  perplexing,  and  the  most  irritating.  There  are  no 
questions  upon  which  there  is  so  likely  to  be  a cry  of 
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“ Som  ithing  must  be  done  and  there  are  none,  or  hardly 
any,  upon  which  all  that  can  be  done  is  so  likely  to  prove 
more  or  less  ineffectual.  Above  all,  there  are  hardly  any 
questions  upon  which  the  majority  is,  on  the  whole,  so 
likely  :o  be  wrong — which  is  not  by  any  means  the  same 
thing  ; is  to  say  that  the  minority  is  likely  to  be  right. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 


TANTUM  RELIGIO  POTUIT  SUADERE 


We  have  seen  that  the  attempt  to  assert  a divine  right  in 
the  community  to  protect  itself  against  certain  real  or 
alleged  evils  gives  rise  to  problems  which  are  either  wholly 
insoluble,  or  are  only  soluble,  even  in  part,  by  curtailing  the 
personal  freedom  of  some  minority,  real  or  fictitious.  For, 
in  reality,  under  our  system  of  clumsily  organised  Democracy, 
more  often  than  not  a minority  gets  for  itself  the  powers 
which  a majority  is  supposed  to  be  vested  with,  and  coerces 
the  real  majority,  pretending  that  the  latter  is  the  minority. 
It  is  absolutely  certain,  for  instance,  that  there  is  not  a 
majority  of  electors  in  the  United  Kingdom  in  favour  of 
Local  Veto,  or  of  any  form  of  prohibition  of  the  Liquor  trade. 
Nevertheless,  if  the  prohibitionists,  by  allying  themselves 
with  political  parties  having  other  aims,  could  succeed  in 
getting  control  of  the  majority  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
they  would  most  undoubtedly  attempt  to  enforce  their  views 
by  legislative  enactment.  As  it  is,  they  loudly  claim  to  be 
the  majority  in  the  kingdom,  because  they  are  in  alliance 
with  factions  which  make  up  a majority  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  although  no  one  faction  has  the  control  of  the 
whole.  If  they  succeeded  in  getting  the  second  reading  of 
a Local  Veto  Bill  passed,  they  would  clamour  that  the 
majority  of  the  kingdom  had  uttered  its  voice,  and  that  the 
rest  were  no  better  than  rebels  if  they  did  not  obey  without 
a word.  This,  indeed,  from  the  very  nature  of  the  case,  is 
the  way  in  which  all  laws  must  be  enacted  by  a body  like 
the  Imperial  Parliament,  and  still  more  by  bodies  like  the 
French  Chamber  of  Deputies  and  Senate,  and  the  American 
Congress.  Representative  popular  government  is  an  admir- 
able thing  in  its  way ; but  the  one  thing  it  cannot  do  is  to 
give  effect  in  legislation  to  the  wishes  of  a majority  of  the 
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people.  This  reads  like  a paradox,  but  in  reality  it  is  none. 
Does  anyone  suppose  that  the  Public  Health  Acts  give 
effect  tD  the  wishes  of  a majority  of  the  people?  In  a 
sense,  of  course,  they  do.  Everyone  wishes  not  to  have 
typhoid  fever ; but  the  Health  Acts  are,  to  begin  with, 
exponeits  of  a particular  theory  in  relation  to  drainage 
which  he  majority  of  the  people  could  not  even  under- 
stand, i nd  in  the  next  place  they  were  passed  by  majorities 
in  botl  Houses  who  were  voting  as  they  were  bidden  by 
leaders,  and  who,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  had  not  been 
elected  for  the  purpose  of  passing  Health  Acts  at  all. 

I have  mentioned  the  Health  Acts,  because  in  them  the 
legislators  had,  at  all  events,  a tacit  mandate  in  the  fact  that 
everyor  e,  however  ignorant,  may  be  presumed  to  desire 
health,  and  to  be  willing  to  accept  legislation  which  makes 
for  heslth.  But,  to  take  another  instance,  what  sort  of  a 
majorit/  of  electors  was  it  which  gave  the  Parliament  of 
1870  it5  mandate  to  pass  the  Education  Act?  That  Par- 
liament had  been  elected  with  the  Disestablishment  of  the 
Irish  Church  as  its  chief,  if  not  its  only,  “mandate.”  Mr. 
Lowe  ( Lord  Sherbrooke)  had,  no  doubt,  uttered  his  memor- 
able mt>/,  “We  must  educate  our  masters”;  but  the  masters 
in  question  were  thinking  very  little  of  being  educated. 
The  rrandate  of  1869  was  “ up  with  Gladstone  and  down 
with  th  3 Irish  parsons.” 

This  indeed,  is  one  of  the  serious  difficulties  of  our  con- 
stitutio  lal  system,  if  that  system  be  interpreted  from  the 
Democratic  point  of  view.  The  House  of  Commons  is — or, 
at  any  -ate,  was — an  admirable  institution  for  enabling  the 
people  to  say  “ Hands  Off”  to  the  King  or  the  oligarchy,  if 
the  on(;  or  the  other  encroached  upon  liberty  or  attempted  to 
confiscite  property.  But  it  is  not,  and  it  never  can  be  made, 
an  inst  tution  for  imposing  the  will  of  the  real  majority  upon 
the  minority  from  time  to  time.  A House  of  Commons  may 
give  utrerance  in  its  first  session  to  the  expressed  will  of  the 
majoril  y of  electors  in  regard  to  the  leading  issue  which  was 
before  the  country  at  the  General  Election.  But  a House 
which  jits  for  seven  years,  or  for  three,  or  two,  or  one,  is 
pretty  certain  to  get  out  of  touch  with  the  majority  upon 
some  point  or  other  which  was  not  in  the  programme,  or  had 
only  a subordinate  place  in  it.  More  especially  is  this  the 
case  w len  public  opinion  is  divided  almost  evenly  upon 
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nearly  every  great  question,  as  it  is  in  the  present  day.  If 
General  Elections  are  plebiscites,  there  ought  to  be  a General 
Election  every  time  a first-class  measure  is  laid  on  the  table 
of  the  House.  Annual  Parliaments  would  go  nowhere  near 
to  solve  the  problem. 

It  would  probably  be  safe  to  assert  that,  if  there  had  been 
a plebiscite  or  referendum  on  the  Education  question, 
Forster’s  Act  would  never  have  been  passed.  Most  certainly 
it  would  not  if  the  people  could  have  foreseen  all  the  petty 
oppression  to  which  they  have  been  exposed  by  the  opera- 
tion of  the  measure.  Indeed,  it  might  be  hardly  less  safe 
to  say  that,  if  the  promoters  of  the  Act  could  have  foreseen 
the  enormous  difficulties  which  were  contained  within  the 
provisions  for  religious  instruction  alone,  they  would  have 
thought  twice  before  burdening  the  Statute  Book  with  it. 
It  was  certainly  very  remarkable  that  the  Parliament  which 
had  begun  its  career  by  disestablishing  and  disendowing  a 
Church  should  have  in  its  next  session  insisted  upon  the 
teaching  of  religious  doctrines  by  lay  schoolmasters,  and 
upon  applying  public  money  derived  from  rates  and  taxes  to 
the  inculcation  of  theological  dogmas.  I know  that  there 
is  a pretence  that  School  Board  teaching  is  undogmatic  ; but 
I reply  that  doctrines  like  the  moral  government  of  the 
world,  and  the  future  state  of  reward  and  punishment,  are 
every  bit  as  much  dogmas  as  are  those  which  distinguish 
between  Romanism,  Anglicanism,  Presbyterianism,  Luther- 
anism, and  Greek  Orthodoxy  respectively,  and  even  between 
Trinitarians  and  Unitarians.  It  did  not  lie  with  a party 
which  had  just  disestablished  a Church  to  affirm  that  any 
supernatural  doctrine,  however  generally  accepted,  ought  to 
be  recognised  and  enforced  by  teachers  paid  by  the  State. 
But  the  inconsistent  are  never  without  some  sort  of  an  excuse 
for  their  inconsistency.  In  this  particular  instance  it  took 
the  shape  of  alleging  that,  unless  schoolchildren  were  taught 
certain  dogmas,  they  would  grow  up  criminals,  and  educa- 
tion would  only  turn  them  into  clever  criminals  instead  of 
stupid  ones. 

It  is  not  displaying  a very  high  degree  of  respect  for  the 
Church  to  use  it  as  an  annexe  and  auxiliary  to  the  police 
court ; but  let  that  pass.  Is  it  true  that  a belief  in  moral 
government  and  in  a future  state  of  reward  or  punishment 
is  a check  upon  crime  ? I gravely  doubt  it.  There  is 
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historiral  evidence  that  some  of  the  worst  of  criminals  have 
been  men  who  were  firm  believers  in  supernatural  dogma. 
I do  n )t  refer  only  to  persecutors  such  as  Mary  Tudor  or 
her  husband  Philip  of  Spain,  nor  yet  to  political  criminals 
such  a:.  Charles  Stuart  and  his  son  James.  These  and  their 
like  th  )ught  they  were  doing  right — which  in  itself  suggests 
that  d(gma  maybe  an  imperfect  criterion  of  right  and  wrong. 
But  tl  e criminals  I mean  were  thieves,  swindlers,  forgers, 
liars,  a id  evil-doers  generally,  in  the  ordinary  every-day  sense 
of  the  vvords.  They  knew  they  were  doing  wrong,  and  they 
did  it  vith  eyes  open. 

Not  to  come  unnecessarily  near  to  our  own  time  (though 
our  ov  n time  is  not  without  living  examples).  Sir  John  Dean 
Paul  was  a shining  light  of  Evangelical  Protestantism,  and 
Thomas  Sadleir  was  a Roman  Catholic  who  displayed  all 
the  oui  ward  and  visible  signs  of  devotion.  Neither  of  them, 
I veri  y believe,  was  a hypocrite  in  the  ordinary  sense. 
Neither  of  them,  that  is,  consciously  said  in  his  own  heart, 
“ I do  not  believe  in  the  dogmas  of  religion,  but  I will  pro- 
fess belief  in  them,  and  will  make  a show  of  acting  as  if  I 
believe  d them,  so  that  I may  get  money  by  deceiving  those 
who  t link  that  religion  is  a check  upon  crime.”  Sadleir 
most  assuredly  believed,  as  an  essential  part  of  his  creed, 
that  a suicide  is  damned  to  all  eternity  ; for  a suicide  goes 
into  tie  presence  of  the  Eternal  Judge  in  the  act  of  com- 
mittin  ; a sin,  whereof  there  is  no  room  for  repentance. 
Yet  Sadleir  ended  a life  of  fraud  by  a death  of  self-murder. 
But  p(;rhaps  the  most  striking  case  of  all  is  that  of  Charles 
Peace  the  burglar  and  murderer.  I have  myself  seen  a 
letter  in  the  handwriting  of  this  ruffian,  written  from  the 
gaol  V here  he  was  lying  under  sentence  of  death  to  the 
chapk  in  of  a gaol  where  he  had  formerly  been  confined. 
I dare  not  transcribe  his  actual  words — even  if  I recollected 
them  iterally — for  fear  of  offending  the  susceptibilities  of 
readeis.  But  their  purport  was  that  he  was  reconciled  with 
the  Most  High,  that  he  had  found  the  Way,  the  Truth,  and 
the  Life,  and  that  he  felt  a sure  and  certain  hope  of  a happy 
eteriiii  y ! 

Wh  le  I write,  another  letter  of  very  similar  purport  is 
broug  It  to  my  notice,  reported  in  the  Times  of  November 
29th,  1894.  It  is  from  another  thief  and  murderer,  and, 
like  P race’s,  though  it  speaks  freely  of  having  found  salva- 
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tion,  there  is  no  word  in  it  of  repentance  or  the  need  of 
pardon. 

I believe  it  would  be  possible  to  cite  scores  of  similar 
instances,  in  which  criminals  of  the  deepest  dye  have 
declared  themselves,  on  the  steps  of  the  scaffold,  assured 
of  eternal  happiness  for  having  professed  a tardy  and 
perfunctory  repentance.  These  facts  cannot  be  explained 
away  by  any  commonplaces  about  “hypocrisy.”  That 
the  thief,  or  forger,  or  murderer  may  have  neglected  the 
religious  teaching  of  his  youth  is  one  thing ; that  he  dis- 
believed it,  and  professed  religion  as  a mask,  is  a totally 
different  thing.  There  have  been  criminals  who  were  con- 
scious hypocrites  ; but  most  assuredly  there  have  also  been 
criminals  who  were  sincere  believers.  And  even  if  it  were 
not  so,  the  fact  that  there  have  been  criminals  who  were 
brought  up  as  Christians,  and  who  either  neglected  religion 
or  rejected  it,  is  a conclusive  proof  that  compulsory  theo- 
logical teaching  in  State  schools  is  a delusion  and  a snare. 

Religion  is  a sentiment,  and  a sentiment  cannot  be 
taught  like  the  multiplication  table.  Theology  can  be 
taught,  but  theology  is  not  religion. 

It  seems  almost  unnecessary  to  go  into  the  case  on  the 
other  side  ; yet  to  do  so  completes  the  argument,  and  I am 
tempted  to  follow  it  out.  There  have  been  many  men  who 
have  utterly  lacked,  or  consciously  repudiated,  all  theo- 
logical beliefs,  even  that  of  moral  government  and  the  future 
state,  and  yet  have  been  men  of  honourable  and  upright 
lives.  In  proportion  to  their  respective  numbers,  indeed, 
it  would  be  hardly  an  exaggeration  to  say  that  there  have 
been  more  “ infidels  ” who  lived  like  model  Christians  than 
there  have  been  professed  Christians  who  lapsed  into  crime. 
But  most  of  such  “ infidels  ” have  been  born  in  at  least  a 
decent  station  in  life,  have  had  few  temptations,  and  have 
been  surrounded  by  moral  influences.  Thus,  at  all  events, 
would  the  theological  apologist  explain  away  their  virtues. 
There  have,  however,  been  instances  where  men  who  had 
not  been  under  any  such  influences  have  led  honourable 
lives,  although  they  were  unbelievers  in  theology.  I will 
quote  only  one,  but  it  is  a notable  one.  Charles  Bradlaugh 
was  born  in  a humble  station.  He  served  some  years  as  a 
private  soldier.  The  life  of  the  ranks,  though  it  is  a training 
fihich  developes  many  very  valuable  and  admirable  qualities. 
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is  hardl}  a school  of  the  gentler  and  more  scrupulous  virtues. 
Mr.  Bra  ilaugh  was  never  anything  but  a poor  man,  and  at 
times  m jst  have  felt  the  sharp  spur  of  want.  In  short,  if 
the  poli:e-court  view  of  theology  were  true,  Charles  Brad- 
laugh,  tie  infidel,  ought  to  have  been  the  burglar  and 
murderer,  and  Charles  Peace,  the  Christian,  ought  to  have 
been  tht  upright,  honourable,  and  useful  citizen.  Bradlaugh 
committed  plenty  of  theological  sins  ; but  that  is  not  to  the 
purpose.  The  point  is  that  firm  believers  in  theological 
dogma,  iome  of  whom  were  also  gentlefolk  by  birth  and 
brought  up  amid  all  gentle  influences,  have  been  thieves, 
swindlers,  and  forgers;  while  a man  of  the  people,  whose 
youth  w;ls  passed  in  the  rough  comradeship  of  the  barrack 
room,  w lo  for  some  years  of  his  life  had  not  the  means  of 
decent  subsistence,  and  never  had  at  any  time  more  than 
a bare  o >mpetence,  was  never  accused  of  a crime,  nor  even 
of  a mean  action. 

I do  not  mean  to  suggest  that  there  never  were  any 
criminal  infidels.  I know  there  have  been  such,  and  I sus- 
pect that  there  may  have  been  even  hypocrites  of  infidelity. 

I suspeci  that  some  who  had  the  most  reason  to  fear  super- 
natural vengeance  may  have  listened  eagerly  to  the  argu- 
ments of  scepticism,  not,  like  the  religious  hypocrite,  for  the 
purpose  of  blinding  others,  but  in  order  to  administer 
anaesthet  ics  to  their  own  consciences. 

The  ti  uth  is  that  neither  secular  nor  theological  education 
is  a safe^  uard  and  an  antidote  against  the  tendencies  which 
lead  to  crime.  There  is,  in  human  nature,  a “power  which 
makes  fc  r righteousness  ” (to  quote  Matthew  Arnold’s  in- 
genious minimisation  of  Theism),  and  there  is  also  a power 
which  makes  for  unrighteousness.  Most  men  are  pulled 
both  wa  rs,  or,  rather,  every  man  is.  The  virtues  of  the 
best  sain;  are  chequered  with  sin,  and  the  vices  of  the  worst 
sinner  ai  e tempered  by  some  lapses  into  goodness.  In  the 
case  of  he  ordinary,  average  human  being,  neither  deity 
nor  devil  can  claim  absolute  victory.  But,  where  the  latter 
does  haf  pen  to  get  the  upper  hand,  he  generally  succeeds 
in  setting  at  defiance  pope,  prelate  and  presbyter,  mufti, 
bonze,  and  even  Board  schoolmaster. 

I dare  say  I may  be  accused  of  having  assailed  the 
doctrines  of  moral  government  and  a future  state  of  rewards 
and  puni  >hments.  I have  done  no  such  thing.  Not  one 
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single  word  of  mine  has  assumed  the  falsehood  or  the  truth 
of  those  doctrines.  I deny  that  belief  in  them  exercises  the 
kind  of  influence  which  I have  described  as  “ auxiliary  to 
the  police-court,”  and  I think  I have  proved  my  case.  I 
affirm  that  honourable,  upright,  and  useful  lives  have  been 
led  by  men  who  denied  those  doctrines,  and  I think  I have 
proved  my  case.  My  inference  is  that,  true  or  false,  these 
doctrines,  and  a fortiori  all  theological  dogmas  more  abstruse, 
ought  to  be  taught  at  home  or  in  Sunday  school,  and  not 
in  State-supported  schools  or  by  State-paid  masters  and  mis- 
tresses. The  question  of  religious  education,  as  it  is  called, 
is  an  insoluble  problem,  but  it  is  one  whose  insolubility  is 
purely  self-manufactured.  The  zealots  of  State-interference 
are  wholly  responsible  for  the  difficulty  which  surrounds  the 
entire  subject.  Finally — to  return  to  something  said  earlier 
in  this  paper — it  should  never  be  forgotten  that  it  was  a 
House  of  Commons  elected  to  disestablish  a Church  which 
set  up  a petty  pope  in  every  schoolroom. 
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Robert  Lowe,  Viscount  Sherbrooke,  was  a very  clear- 
headed nan,  though  something  of  a doctrinaire  statesman. 
When  he  said,  VVe  must  educate  our  masters,  he  meant  that 
we  must,  if  possible,  make  good  citizens  of  the  electors  by 
imparting  knowledge  to  them.  He  believed,  in  common 
with  othe  r able  men,  that  knowledge  had,  by  itself,  a ten- 
dency to  improve  the  character.  There  is  a true  side  to 
this  belie:',  as  there  is  also  a side  which  is  not  true.  Know- 
ledge of  the  right  sort  will  help  to  improve  the  character, 
but  not  e verything  that  is  learned  at  school  is  knowledge  of 
the  right  sort.  Reading,  writing,  and  ciphering  are  not 
really  kn(  twledge  at  all — only  the  instruments  of  knowledge. 
It  seems  highly  probable  that  only  a very  small  number  of 
persons  \ nW  ever  go  beyond  those  first  steps,  and  acquire 
such  knowledge  as  can  really  be  described  as  influencing 
character . We  have  seen  that  the  inculcation  of  theological 
dogma  does  not  prevent  the  criminal  type  of  character  from 
being  de  ^eloped  ; but  the  prevention  of  criminality  is  only 
a small  ]>art  of  the  end  to  which  education  is,  or  ought  to 
be,  direc  ed. 

When  Lord  Sherbrooke  talked  of  “ educating  our 
masters,’  he  meant  imparting  to  the  new  electors  as  much 
of  the  idea  of  citizenship  and  of  their  duties  as  citizens 
as  they  could  assimilate.  He  did  not  mean  what  a great 
many  of  i he  flabby-minded  semi-Socialistsof  a later  time  came 
to  mean-— imparting  “culture”  to  them.  Lord  Sherbrooke’s 
ideal  was  decidedly  doctrinaire;  the  “culture”  ideal  was 
downriglt  Utopian,  or  indeed  Laputan.  In  an  early  essay 
of  this  si;ries  I suggested  that  the  will  of  a particular  body 
of  huma  i beings  at  a particular  time  is  as  little  likely  to 
exercise  a permanent  and  preponderating  influence  on 
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human  affairs  as  on  the  course  of  the  stars  or  the  caprices 
of  the  weather.  The  British  Legislature  in  1870  resolved 
that  it  would  give  British  human  nature,  in  the  persons  ot 
the  newly-enfranchised  voters,  a dead  lift  out  of  ignorance. 
That  dead  lift  was  to  land  them  in  good  citizenship  according 
to  Robert  Lowe,  and  in  “ culture  ” according  to  the  Utopians 
or  Laputans.  Has  it  done  either  of  these  things,  and,  ff  so, 
how  far  ? Mr.  Frederick  Greenwood,  in  “ The  Liberty 
Review  Yearly  : 1895,”  appears  to  incline  to  the  view  that 
education  has  awakened  in  the  minds  of  the  masses  a 
rebellious  loathing  against  the  squalor  in  which  they  con- 
gregate. He  speaks  of  emulation  in  the  lowlier  refinements 
of  home  life,  and  of  the  decencies  elevated  into  sheer 
necessities  of  existence.  I should  be  sorry  to  set  up  my 
very  imperfect  knowledge  against  Mr.  Greenwood  s,  and  I 
would  prefer  to  hope  that  he  was  right.  But  better  still 
than  any  such  loathing  or  any  such  emulation  would  be  a 
clear  understanding  of  the  difficulties  whicn  beset 
effort  to  engage  in  the  emulation  or  get  rid  of  the  loathed 
squalor.  We  shall  see  a little  later  that  there  is  reason  to 
think  State  education,  from  this  point  of  view,  an  extremely 
doubtful  boon  ; but  there  are  one  or  two  previous  matters 

for  inquiry.  , 

On  the  question  whether  State  education  has  promoted 

good  citizenship,  Mr.  Greenwood’s  expressions  in  the  essay 
I am  quoting  are  a little  ambiguous.  He  does,  indeed, 
bear  witness  to  the  fact,  manifest  to  all  observers,  that  the 
revolt  of  labour  is  not  nearly  so  reckless  as  it  was  a few 
years  ago.  Whether  he  ascribes  this  to  State  education  is 
not  absolutely  clear.  His  language  is,  at  all  events,  con- 
sistent with  the  belief  I myself  hold— that  the  recent  com- 
parative moderation  of  strikers  and  Trade  Unions  is  due 
to  British  dislike  of  extreme  courses,  and  that  State  educa- 
tion has  as  little  as  possible  to  do  with  it. 

This,  I think,  may  be  inferred  from  the  answer  to  the 
other  question  referred  to  above.  How  far  has  education 
the  diffusion  of  actual  knowledge,  as  distinct  frorn  the  mere 
instruments  of  knowledge,  reading,  writing,  and  ciphering 
really  reached  and  affected  the  masses  ? We  have  the 
experience  of  nearly  a quarter  of  century  to  teach  us  what 
school  instruction  can  and  cannot  do  for  the  classes  who 
are  now  masters.  I am  not  going  into  a statistical  argu- 
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ment  ,is  to  how  many  attain  to  what  standard.  I do  not 
want  to  afford  a triumph  to  somebody  over  a fifth  place  in 
decimils.  Broadly  I assert  that  the  number  of  persons  who 
must  ('f  necessity  stop  short  at  reading,  writing,  and  ciphering 
is  ove whelming,  as  compared  with  the  number  who  can  get 
beyon  i these  arts.  Figures  telling  how  many  persons  pass 
this,  that,  or  the  other  standard  are  utterly  misleading, 
becau  ;e  it  is  not  the  standard,  but  the  use  made  of  the 
instruction,  which  is  relevant.  If  a young  man  does  nothing 
with  lis  reading  except  to  haunt  free  libraries,  where  he 
only  rijads  the  sporting  papers  and  sensation  novels;  if  a 
young  woman  does  nothing  with  her  writing  except  to 
scribble  love-letters;  if  either  does  nothing  with  arithmetic 
excep'  to  reckon  bets  or  the  price  of  bonnets,  what  does  it 
matte:  what  standard  they  have  passed  ? The  truth  is  that 
Lord  Sherbrooke  over-estimated  not  only  the  chance  that 
the  rijht  kind  of  knowledge  would  reach  the  children  at 
schoo  , but  the  capacity  of  the  children  for  assimilating  the 
knowledge  which  did  reach  them.  It  is  not  in  the  lower 
orders  only  that  boys  and  girls  (especially  boys)  are  positively 
averse  to  acquiring  knowledge.  The  difference  is  in  the 
subse([uent  career  of  the  middle-class  young  man  and  the 
young  working  man.  The  former  is  forced  in  some  measure 
to  kesp  up  his  school  learning — by  no  means  neces- 
sarily all  of  it — either  in  the  exercise  of  his  profession  or 
in  the  intercourse  of  daily  life.  The  latter,  on  the  other 
hand,  finds  the  circumstances  wholly  against  him.  Most 
likely  his  bodily  labour  is  too  fatiguing  to  admit  of  anything 
like  study  in  his  leisure  moments.  It  may  be  a question 
whether  he  has  any  leisure  at  all,  except  for  food  and  rest. 
Withe  ut  going  into  that,  and  simply  taking  things  for  the 
preset  t as  we  find  them,  the  working  men  and  women  who 
posse:  s leisure  and  energy  to  keep  up  any  form  of  mental 
cultivation  are  unquestionably  a very  small  minority  indeed. 

This,  it  must  be  owned,  is  a gloomy  view  of  the  prospects 
of  education.  But  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  look  facts 
in  the  face,  and  not  suffer  ourselves  to  be  carried  away  by 
vision  5 and  illusions.  Some  one  has  said  that  by  far  the 
greatest  part  of  the  world’s  work  could  be  as  well  done  by 
machines  as  by  human  beings.  A very  great  part  of  the 
world’s  work,  as  a matter  of  fact,  is  coming  to  be  done  by 
machines;  but  a great  deal  of  purely  mechanical  work 
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remains  to  be  done  by  human  beings,  and,  so  far  as  we  see, 
must  remain  for  a very  long  time.  And  here  arises  another 
insoluble  problem — one  may  almost  say  the  insoluble 
problem  of  life.  The  human  being  whom  circumstances 
have  doomed  to  the  functions  of  a machine  would  be 
happier,  one  is  tempted  to  say,  in  proportion  as  he  or  she 
resembled  a machine.  Intelligence  above  one’s  function  is 
very  likely  to  lead  to  aspirations,  and  those  aspirations  to 
discontent,  and  discontent  to  unhappiness.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  most  machine-like  human  beings  are  not  the  best 
machines.  No  matter  how  mechanical  the  work,  there  is 
always  room  for  some  intellectual  element,  and  so  there  is 
always  room  for  aspiration  and  for  discontent.  The  man 
who  feels  himself  fit  for  nothing  but  scavenging  is  very 
likely  to  be  a bad  scavenger  ; while  the  scavenger  who  really 
is  fit  for  some  higher  employment,  although  he  will  probably 
scavenge  better  than  the  other,  is  very  likely  to  hate 
scavenging  and  fancy  that  he  is  thrown  away  on  it.  This  is 
not  mere  a priori  theory  and  speculation.  The  experience  of 
the  pupils  at  Board  and  other  schools  bears  out  the  state- 
ment. Discontent  and  unrest  are  characteristic  of  the 
generations  that  have  grown  up  and  are  growing  up  under 
teaching  provided  at  the  public  cost.  The  fact  is  recognised 
even  by  the  optimists  of  so-called  progress  ; but  they  gloss 
it  over  with  the  specious  name  of  a desire  to  rise  in  life. 
I would  not  wish  to  say  one  word  against  that  desire  in  so 
far  as  it  is  genuine  and  practical.  But,  for  one  thing,  the 
state  of  mind  known  as  being  above  one’s  work  is  by  no 
means  identical  with  the  desire  to  rise,  and  should  not  be 
confused  with  it.  Besides,  the  desire  to  rise  can  only  be 
gratified  by  a very  limited  number  of  persons.  By  far  the 
majority  of  mankind  must  remain  on  the  rung  of 
the  social  ladder  on  which  their  parents  were.  The 
exceptions  will  include  those  who  fall  as  well  as  those  who 
rise,  and  as  there  is  no  falling  from  the  foot  of  the  ladder,  so 
they  who  happen  to  be  born  at  the  foot  must,  for  the 
most  part,  be  content  to  stay  there.  Now,  in  saying 
all  this,  I am  not  drawing  any  indictment  against  education 
as  such.  I am,  it  is  true,  drawing  an  indictment  against 
that  kind  of  State  compulsory  education  which  aims  at 
making  “ good  citizens.”  Lord  Sherbrooke’s  maxim,  as 
interpreted  by  Mr.  Forster  and  the  other  authors  of  the 
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Edua  tion  Acts,  was  a mistake.  Further,  I am  not  calling 
in  question  the  policy  of  extending  the  Parliamentary 
francl:  ise.  The  thing  is  done,  in  the  first  place  ; and,  in 
the  next,  there  is  some  satisfaction  in  having  “shot 
Niagara.”  We  know  the  worst,  approximately  at  any 
rate.  After  all,  the  English  working  man  is  not  so  far 
remo\ed  in  disposition  from  the  merchant,  the  manufac- 
turer, the  professional  man,  the  landowner,  and  the  peer 
that  he  may  not  be  expected  to  behave  in  politics  very  much 
as  other  classes  have  done.  As  a matter  of  fact,  it  has  been 
so.  ""he  attempts  which  have  been  made  to  range  the 
masses  against  the  classes  have  hitherto  been  failures,  great 
as  was  the  influence  of  the  eminent  politician  who  put  him- 
self a the  head  of  the  movement.  I believe  it  would  be 
practicable  to  convince  even  the  newest  of  the  newly- 
enfrarchised  electors  that  “majority  rule”  is  not  merely  a 
bad  t ling,  but  an  impossible  thing,  and  that  the  thing 
which  passes  by  that  name  is  the  rule  of  certain  groups  or 
cliques  of  wire-pullers  and  professional  politicians,  who 
nume;  ically  are  a minority  of  a minority,  and,  besides,  as 
often  IS  not  are  mere  self-seekers.  At  all  events,  it  would 
proba  ily  be  practicable  to  impress  this  upon  a minority  of 
the  m Dst  numerous  class,  who  should  be  sufficiently  strong 
to  give  a foothold  for  resistance  to  the  schemes  of  wire- 
puller ; and  self-seeking  politicians.  The  time  to  do  this  is 
now,  i.nd  the  way  is  by  dwelling  upon  the  all-importance  of 
freedom  as  an  element  of  human  well-being.  It  will  be 
neces!  ary  to  dwell  with  uncompromising  reiteration  upon 
the  d mger  to  freedom  involved  in  all  schemes  which  aim 
at  improving  people’s  condition  by  compulsory  processes. 
Such  schemes  usually  fail  of  the  effect  they  were  directly 
intenc.ed  to  produce,  but,  as  an  indirect  result,  curtail  some- 
one’s liberty,  not  necessarily  only  that  of  the  person  or 
class  igainst  whom  they  were  in  the  first  instance  aimed. 

In  connection  with  this  topic,  my  attention  has  been 
drawr  to  a remarkable  passage  in  a work  with  whose  main 
purpose  I am  fully  in  sympathy — Mr.  W.  H.  Mallock’s 
“LabDur  and  the  Popular  Welfare.”  At  page  299  of  the 
popul  ir  edition  of  that  book  there  is  first  an  admission  in 
the  t(xt  that  the  Socialistic  principle  is  “necessary,”  and 
then  there  is  a note  illustrating  this  admission.  The  note, 
so  far  as  it  is  relevant,  runs  thus  : “ Though  I have  aimed 
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at  excluding  from  this  volume  all  controversial  matter,  I 
may  here  hazard  the  opinion  that  the  Socialistic  principle 
is  most  properly  applied  to  providing  the  labourers,  not 
with  things  that  they  would  buy  if  they  were  able  to  do  so, 

but  with  things  that  naturally  they  would  not  buy 

Desire  to  be  able  to  pay  for  education  does  not  constitute, 
for  most  men  and  women,  a strong  motive  to  labour  ; and, 
therefore,  education  may  be  supplied  by  the  State,  without 
the  efficacy  of  their  labour  being  interfered  with.”  Prac- 
tically, Mr.  Mallock’s  view  amounts  to  this  : that  because 
the  members  of  the  classes  which  pay  no  direct  taxes  and 
very  little  rates  are  assumed  to  be  unwilling  to  pay  for  the 
education  of  their  children,  therefore  those  who  do  pay 
direct  and  indirect  taxes,  and  by  far  the  greater  share  of  the 
rates,  may  rightly  be  compelled  to  defray  the  cost  of  such 
education.  On  this  I am  compelled  to  join  issue  with 
him. 

In  a former  essay  of  this  series  (“  Taxation  and  Tyranny”) 
I have  tried  to  state  the  limitations  which  I think  ought 
to  be  placed  upon  what  Mr.  Mallock  calls  the  Socialistic 
principle.  No  one  ought  to  be  compelled  to  contribute 
to  a public  object  from  which  he  himself  does  not  derive 
some  actual  or  potential  benefit ; and  no  one  ought  to 
be  compelled  to  support  institutions  which  he  does  not 
desire  to  use,  if  the  persons  who  do,  as  a matter  of  fact,  use 
them  can  be  discriminated  and  made  to  pay.  Therefore, 
no  direct  taxpayer  or  large  ratepayer  ought  to  be  compelled 
to  pay  for  schools  to  which  he  would  not  send  his  own 
children,  and  which  are  frequented  by  children  whose 
parents  can  be  identified  and  called  upon  for  payment. 

It  is  a very  large  assumption  that,  because  a labourer 
does  not  directly  covet  some  particular  thing,  therefore 
giving  it  to  him  gratis  will  not  interfere  with  the  efficacy  of 
his  labour.  There  was  a time  when  labourers  did  not  very 
much  care  about  the  decency  of  their  dwellings  ; is  that  a 
reason  why  they  should  have  been  housed  at  the  ratepayers’ 
expense  ? 

At  this  point  I am  prepared  to  be  met  by  a taunt  which 
is  commonly  levelled  at  all  who  attempt  to  bring  common 
sense  to  bear  upon  political  problems  which  are  in  any  way 
influenced  by  sentiment.  I shall  be  asked,  no  doubt, 
whether  I wish  the  children  of  the  poor  to  grow  up  without 
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any  education  at  all  ? And  when  I reply,  Certainly  not,  I 
shall  further  be  asked  how  the  education  is  to  be  provided 
with  Dut  State  aid  ? The  only  reply  I can  make  to  this 
question  is  that  I am  not  writing  a treatise  on  State 
madiinery  or  political  methods.  I find  a system  at  work 
which  produces  certain  results,  distinctly  hostile  to  freedom, 
and  I point  out  what  the  results  are.  I assume  that  free- 
dom is  a more  important  element  in  human  well-being  than 
even  education,  especially  such  education  as  is  all  that  is 
oper  to  the  pupils  of  Board  schools.  It  is  for  those  who 
den)  this  to  show  that  I am  wrong.  It  is  for  those  who 
think  as  I do  concerning  freedom,  but  who  yet  would 
advocate  what  is  called  State  education,  to  prove  that  the 
pres(  nt  or  any  system  of  State  schools  is  the  lesser  of  two 
evils  But  the  very  fact  of  having  to  prove  this,  and  of 
havii  ig  to  treat  that  question  as  a choice  of  evils,  proves  that 
I am  right  in  calling  State  education  an  insoluble  problem. 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 


LAW  IN  A FREE  STATE. 

I HAD  written  thus  far  when  Mr.  Donisthorpe’s  book  was 
put  into  my  hands,  and  I at  once  jumped  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  wind  was  taken  out  of  my  sails.  Mr.  Donisthorpe 
is  so  much  an  abler  man  than  I am — his  style,  in  particular, 
is  so  much  more  lively  and  humorous  than  mine — that,  if 
we  come  into  any  kind  of  competition,  I must  go  to  the 
wall.  I could  not  have  written  chapter  ix.,  “The  Woes 
of  a Politician,”  to  save  my  life,  nor  the  concluding  paragraph 
of  chapter  i.  Indeed,  for  one  reason  or  another,  I could 
not,  or  would  not,  have  written  any  part  whatever  of  “ Law 
in  a Free  State”;  not  that  I do  not  agree  in  almost  all  Mr. 
Donisthorpe  has  said,  but  that  my  way  of  looking  at  matters 
is  widely  different  from  his,  even  when  we  are  at  one  in  our 
method  and  in  our  conclusions.  For  instance,  I should 
never  have  dreamed  of  giving  the  Marriage  question,  or 
that  of  the  Status  of  Children,  the  position  they  occupy  in 
this  book ; not  that,  as  a whole,  I dissent  from  his  views, 
but  because  they  seem  to  me  inopportune  in  the  present 
state  of  the  public  mind.  So  long  as  the  overwhelming 
majority  of  women  continue  to  regard  marriage  in  no  other 
light  than  that  of  a status  supernaturally  enjoined,  the 
question  has  not  yet  become  a question  of  freedom.  It  can 
wait  until  the  principle  of  freedom  has  been  accepted  in 
cases  where  the  Indeterminate  Co-efficient  of  supernaturalism 
does  not  affect  the  problem.  It  will  be  time  enough  to 
raise  the  cry  of  Free  Marriage  when  we  have  got  rid,  for 
example,  of  “ free,  compulsory  education.” 

I am  not  reviewing  Mr.  Donisthorpe’s  book,  but  I cannot 
withstand  the  temptation  of  one  word  of  commentary. 
Our  author  is  too  optimist.  In  this  very  chapter  on  Marriage 
he  says  : “ In  all  healthy  natural  processes  of  life  there  is  a 
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net  gain  of  happiness.  On  the  average,  the  pleasures  out- 
weigh the  pains.  On  the  average,  life  is  worth  living  a net 
gain  ” I doubt  it.  At  any  rate,  to  speak  as  positively  as  Mr. 
Dor  isthorpe  does  is  to  beg  the  question.  I am  aware  that  he 
has  Herbert  Spencer  on  his  side,  or  apparently  so  ;*  but 
Spencer  expresses  himself  much  more  cautiously,  and  by  no 
means  sums  up  so  dogmatically.  Indeed — speaking  with  all 
reverence  of  so  great  a thinker  and  teacher — even  Herbert 
Spe  icer  seems  to  me  not  to  take  into  sufficient  account 
the  essential  irrationality  of  human  conduct,  especiaUy  as 
displayed  in  the  habitual  clinging  to  life.  It  was  said  of 
the  Roman  statesman,  Maecenas,  that  he  desired  to  live 
even  if  tortured  with  disease.  Shakespeare’s  Hamlet 
ascribes  the  endurance  of  calamity  in  this  life  to  the  dread 
of  “ something  after  death  and  Shakespeare,  the  greatest 
of  ill  observers  of  human  nature,  was  undoubtedly  right. 
It  ii  much  too  dogmatic  to  decide  that  there  is  a net  gain, 
or  a net  loss,  on  the  balance  of  pleasure  and  pain  in  the 
present  life;  it  is  impossible,  in  fact,  to  strike  any  such 
bak  nee  ; and,  if  it  were  possible,  not  one  human  being  in 
a hundred  thousand  attempts  to  do  it.  Whatever  opinion 
we  may  entertain  concerning  the  value  of  life,  the  vast 
majDrity  of  mankind  go  on  living  and  prolonging  the  race, 
metely  because  they  are  used  to  it.  Custom  and  instinct, 
not  reason,  are  the  guides  of  our  conduct.  This  is  true  of 
a gieat  many  of  the  matters  dealt  with  in  “Law  in  a Free 
Stale.” 

/mother  point  to  be  noticed  is  that  human  nature  is 
no  nore  to  be  altered  all  at  once  by  relaxation  of  State 
conirol  than  by  its  being  tightened.  Men  and  women 
woi  Id,  for  a long  time  at  least,  be  the  same,  under  out-and- 
out  Individualism,  or  under  absolute  Socialism,  as  they  are 
unc  er  the  queer  compound  which  prevails  at  present.  The 
autlior  of  “ Law  in  a Free  State”  knows  this  as  well  as  I 
do  but  I am  by  no  means  sure  that  his  readers  know  it. 
Th(  chapter  on  “ The  Limits  of  Liberty  ” is  full  of  illustra- 
tiors  of  the  way  in  which  human  beings  combine  to  put 
rest  -aints  on  their  own  freedom,  even  when  the  State  does  not 
do  1 0.  Thus,  there  are  some  clubs  where  the  members  must 
not  play  billiards,  cards,  chess,  or  any  game  on  Sundays ; 

* “ Data  of  Ethics,”  chapter  iii. 
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not  because  the  majority  of  members  think  it  wrong,  but 
because  the  members  who  do  not  are  afraid  of  the  members 
who  do.  The  human  race  is  in  this  respect  like  sheep.  We 
all  follow  some  bell-wether  or  other.  London  would  not 
have  been  put  under  the  absurd  rule  which  prohibits  the 
delivery  of  letters  on  Sunday  if  there  had  been  a sufficient 
minority  who  had  resolutely  declared  that  they  must  have 
their  letters,  let  the  Sabbatarians  anathematise  as  they 
pleased.  What  actually  happened  is  now  for  the  most  part 
forgotten  ; but  it  was  this  : The  religious  party,  headed  by 
Lord  Ashley  (afterwards  the  good  Earl  of  Shaftesbury), 
laised  the  cry  that  the  Sabbath  was  being  broken  because 
postmen  went  their  rounds  on  Sunday.  Certain  philan- 
tiropic  persons  joined  in  the  cry,  not  actually  alleging  the 
fourth  Hebrew  commandment  as  their  reason,  but  pleading 
tlat  humanity  required  a day  of  rest.  Now,  nobody  likes 
tc  be  called  impious  or  inhuman  ; so  everybody  echoed  the 
cr/,  each  disregarding  the  inconvenience  of  his  neighbour, 
and  therefore  necessarily  his  own.  Everyone  said  : “ I do 
not  expect  any  letters  of  importance  on  a Sunday  more  than 
an;^  other  day ; and,  even  if  I did,  I should  only  be  called 
a Sabbath  breaker,  or  denounced  as  regardless  of  working- 
men’s rights,  if  I resisted  the  movement.”  In  like  manner, 
the  fanatics  of  teetotalism  call  everyone  a drunkard  who 
hints  that  prohibition,  local  option,  the  Gothenburg  system, 
or  whatever  each  zealot’s  favourite  fad  is,  may  possibly  not 
be  the  royal  road  to  the  extinction  of  drunkenness.  Nay,  the 
Social  Purity  folk  will  have  it  that  a man  is  a mere  profligate 
if  he  does  not  believe  in  the  methods  of  Mrs.  Ormiston 
Chant  and  the  London  County  Council.  Now,  nobody 
likes  to  be  called  a drunkard  or  a profligate  ; so  Sir  Wilfrid 
Lawson  and  Mrs.  Ormiston  Chant  have  it  all  their  own 
way,  because  average  human  nature  is  a little  too  weak  to 
endure  being  called  names.  Be  it  noted,  too,  that  it  is  the 
very  persons  least  open  to  such  charges  who  are  most 
likely  to  be  afraid  of  them.  The  man  who  takes  his  glass 
of  wine  or  beer,  but  never  by  any  chance  gets  drunk,  is 
the  man  who  most  keenly  dreads  the  reproach  of  being  a 
drunkard’s  advocate ; the  chaste  man  is  he  who  shrinks 
most  from  being  accused  of  sympathising  with  the  profligate. 
In  this  way  a great  many  social  and  political  crotchets 
appear  to  command  a very  large  following,  when,  in  fact. 
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those  who  are  counted  as  disciples  have  no  convictions,  or 
are  afraid  to  avow  those  they  have.  The  truth  is  that  a 
good  many  of  our  restrictions  on  freedom  are  restrictions 
of  c ur  own  making.  By  this  I do  not  mean  merely  that 
laws  are  now  made  by  majorities,  and  that  majorities  are 
ofte  1 fictitious.  That  is  true ; but  it  is  equally  true  that 
some  of  these  restrictions  are  not  law-made,  but  self-made. 

^■or  is  this  all.  Human  nature  is  not,  as  has  been  said, 
capable  ot  being  altered  all  at  once,  either  by  absolute 
freedom  or  by  the  most  rigorous  State  control.  And 
becj  use  this  is  so,  any  relaxation  of  existing  State  contro.' 
is  not  unlikely  to  result  in  an  apparent  increase  of  the  evik 
against  which  that  State  control  was,  however  mistakenb, 
dire:ted.  Suppose,  for  example,  that  all  laws  againit 
gamoling  were  at  once  repealed;  that  lotteries  and  bettirg 
offices  were  declared  not  to  be  illegal,  and  that  wagering 
coni  racts  were  put  on  the  same  legal  footing  as  all  other 
coniracts.  Can  anyone  doubt  that,  for  a time  at  least, 

the  result  would  be  an  increase  in  gambling,  tlat 
lotte  ries  of  all  kinds  would  be  floated,  and  that  a certiin 
nurrberof  them  would  be  tainted  with  cheating  ? Would 
not  :lerks  and  cashiers  be  under  enhanced  temptations  to 
rob  their  employers,  so  as  to  get  money  to  stake  ? To  say 
the  least,  it  seems  extremely  likely  that  all  this  would 
hap]>en,  because  we  are  all  prone  to  measure  morality  by 
lega  ity,  and  to  conclude  that  what  is  not  illegal  is  not 
wrong. 

This  is  not  an  argument  against  repealing  a system  of 
rest!  ictive  laws,  the  absurdity  of  which  has  been  partly 
exposed  in  a former  essay.  It  is  merely  an  illustration  of 
wha:  I regard  as  a fundamental  postulate  in  this  discussion 
— tl  at  law  is  an  effect,  and  not  a cause,  and  that  human 
nati  re  alters,  when  it  does  alter,  by  the  slow  process  of 
evolution,  and  not  by  the  rapid  manoeuvre  of  law-making. 

To  return  for  a moment  to  Mr.  Donisthorpe,  to  whose 
adnrirable  writings  every  political  thinker  owes  a debt  of 
grat  tude.  The  brilliantly  incisive  satire  of  “Law  in  a Free 
Stat ; ” is  a telling  indictment  of  British  human  nature  as 
displayed  in  British  legislation.  Indirectly— but  indirectly 
only— it  is  a valuable  contribution  to  the  discussion  of  that 
inso  uble  problem,  how  to  lay  down  the  boundary  of  the 
funciion  of  public  authority. 
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I,  too,  am  endeavouring,  as  far  as  in  me  lies,  to  suggest  a 
partial  solution  of  that  same  problem ; for  I have  never 
denied  that  there  are  partial  solutions  even  of  problems 
which  are  never  wholly  soluble.  But  I heartily  wish  it  had 
been  Mr.  Donisthorpe  who  had  undertaken  the  task  instead 
of  me. 
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A GAMUT  IN  C.* 

Co  OPERATION  — Contract — Combination — Competition — 
must  Conspiracy  be  named  too?  In  one  way  or  another, 
these  words  afford  the  key  to  the  only  approximate  solution 
of  he  problem  of  State  Function.  One  of  the  peculiarities 
of  human  nature  is  its  capacity  for  combined  action,  which 
it  s hares  with  some  of  the  lower  animals,  but  with  a very 
im]  )ortant  difference.  The  bees,  the  ants,  and  the  beavers 
cooperate  because  they  must.  They  do  so  upon  mere 
ins  inct.  No  one  has  ever  known  a bee  to  go  apart  from 
the  hive,  or  a beaver  to  stand  aloof  from  the  embankment, 
an(  i set  up  in  business  for  itself.  The  gregarious  and  co- 
op(  ;rative  animals  have  no  individuality ; the  solitary 
ere  itures,  except  for  reproduction,  have  no  social  ten- 
dencies. Man  is  the  one  creature  who  can  be  gregarious 
and  solitary  in  turns,  and  whose  life  is  passed  in  an  alter- 
nal  ion  and  combination  of  both  these  conditions. 

lut  it  follows  from  this  that  mankind  requires  a certain 
sor:  of  discipline,  in  order  to  be  fit  for  social  functions. 
Th  3 bee,  the  ant,  and  the  beaver  never  crave  after  any  lapse 
int ) solitude  and  independence.  Their  liberty  consists  in 
taking  part  in  co-operative  action.  Each  one  must,  of 
coi  irse,  eat  for  himself  alone  ; but  that  is  their  only  exercise 
of  ndividuality.  Man,  on  the  contrary,  has  a dual  existence; 
in  proportion  as  he  rises  in  the  scale  of  being,  liberty  on 
the  one  hand  and  combined  action  on  the  other  become 
mere  and  more  indispensable  to  his  well-being.  The 
civ  Used  man  loves  freedom  more  than  the  savage  or  bar- 
baiian,  but  appreciates  more  keenly  than  the  savage  or 

* I have  called  this  chapter  “ A Gamut  in  C.”  The  phrase,  I am 
aw£  re,  is  technically  quite  incorrect ; but  it  suggests  the  topic  of  the 
cha  )ter,  and  the  licence  I have  taken  in  using  it  may  be  forgiven  in 
con  iideration  of  its  suggestiveness. 
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barbarian  the  class  of  wants  which  can  only  be  satisfied  by 
co-operation,  contract,  or  combination.  This  suggests  the 
conclusion  that,  if  freedom  is  the  good  thing  most  civilised 
men  consider  it,  then  co-operation  is  really  an  evil.  It 
sounds  like  a paradox ; but  it  is  perfectly  true  that,  if  it  were 
possible  for  each  human  being  to  satisfy  all  his  or  her  com- 
plicated wants  without  the  aid  of  any  other,  each  one  would 
be  more  free  than  at  present,  to  an  extent  almost  beyond 
i|  description.  I do  not  mean  to  imply  that  they  would 

become  less  social  or  less  gregarious.  What  I mean  is 
that,  being  less  dependent  on  each  other,  they  would  be 
better  able  to  follow  their  own  inclinations  in  groups  as  well 
as  in  solitude.  This  will  appear  more  clearly  as  I go  on ; 
meantime  it  is  useless  to  speculate  on  what  might  happen 
if  things  were  radically  different  from  what  they  are.  The 
fact  with  which  we  have  to  reckon  is  that  we  depend  for 
nearly  all  the  comforts,  conveniences,  and  amenities  of  life 
upon  the  help  of  each  other ; which  help  is  given  in  the 
form  of  unconscious  co-operation,  or  conscious  contract 
and  combination.  We  all  co-operate,  in  so  far  as  we  do 
any  acts  which  tend  to  the  attainment  of  a common  end, 
though  we  may  not  know  that  we  are  co-operating.  The 
agriculturists,  manufacturers,  merchants,  carriers,  and  pur- 
veyors generally  who  supply  a large  town  are  all  co-operating, 
although  they  do  not  know  each  other,  and  are  not  con- 
scious of  co-operative  intention.  In  the  case  of  contract, 
and  still  more  in  the  case  of  combination,  the  parties  must 
have  knowledge  of  the  terms  of  contract,  and  must  intend  to 
contract  or  combine.  In  all  these  cases  something  is 
taken  from  that  liberty,  which  the  parties  would  enjoy,  if 
the  co-operation,  contract,  or  combination  did  not  exist. 
In  order  that  two  persons  proceeding  in  the  same  direction 
(which  is  one  of  the  very  simplest  cases  of  elementary  co- 
j operation)  may  reach  their  destination  in  safety  and  comfort, 

there  must  be  some  rule  of  the  road  to  obviate  jostling.  So 
there  must  be  if  the  travellers  are  moving  in  opposite 
! directions,  which  is  also  an  elementary  case  of  co-operation. 

I assume,  of  course,  that  in  neither  case  are  they  hostile ; 
that  would  negative  co-operation  wholly.  I simply  postu- 
late that  what  I call  their  co-operation  is  limited  to  the 
common  use  of  the  portion  of  space  which  they  are 
obliged  to  traverse. 
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S ince  these  elementary  instances  of  co-operation  involve 
thu;  much  give-and-take,  it  is  self-evident  that  the  more 
intricate  processes  of  civilisation  must  demand  still  further. 
Th<;  whole  matter,  moreover,  is  complicated  by  the  invol- 
untiry  nature  of  so  many  of  our  co-operative  processes. 
It  1 as  already  been  pointed  out  that  we  are  born  into  the 
larg  est  of  all  co-operative  institutions,  the  State  or  Nation. 
Wiihin  the  State  we  may  be  said  to  be  born  into  other 
communities,  which,  however,  we  can  quit  or  change  more 
easily  than  we  can  quit  or  change  our  nationality.  Not  only 
so,  but  in  the  course  of  our  lives  we  find  ourselves  com- 
pell  sd  to  adopt  co-operative  processes  on  pain  of  forfeiting 
certain  of  the  conveniences  and  amenities  incidental  to 
civi  isation.  It  is  only  necessary  to  instance  travelling,  and 
the  use  of  public  conveyances,  and  of  public  places  of  resort, 
to  rsmind  ourselves  how  we  become  from  day  to  day  more 
dep  sndent  upon  co-operation  in  order  that  we  may  live  our 
live  5.  The  railway,  the  coach,  the  omnibus,  the  tramcar ; 
inni:,  hotels,  restaurants;  telegraphs,  telephones,  and  post 
offi(  es,  are  all  necessaries  of  life  to  the  traveller  of  to-day. 
Th(  y were  less  so  fifty  years  ago,  and  a hundred  years  ago 
all  hut  the  most  primitive  of  them  were  unknown.  True  it 
is  that  a hundred  years  ago  perhaps  one  person  travelled 
whe  re  ten  thousand  travel  now ; but  in  this  case  supply 
crej  ted  demand.  The  stage-coach,  which  two  hundred 
yea  s ago  was  supposed  to  have  revolutionised  travelling, 
was  incomplete  until  it  was  given  macadamised  roads  to 
tra\el  on;  and  these  w^re  not  long  in  existence  till  they 
were  superseded  by  the  railroad.  Travelling,  indeed,  would 
appear  to  have  undergone  very  little  improvement  in  comfort 
or  ( onvenience  from  the  days  of  Horace  until  early  in  the 
pre  lent  century.  I have  myself  travelled  in  a canal  boat 
dra  vn  by  horses,  just  as  the  Roman  poet  describes  himself 
travelling  in  one  drawn  by  mules.  It  is  difficult  for  one 
living  in  the  last  decade  of  this  century,  and  witnessing  all 
the  improved  facilities  of  travel,  to  realise  what  travelling 
mu!  t have  been  when  the  horse  was  the  sole  motive  power 
on  ' and,  the  wind  at  sea,  and  when  roads  at  best  were  cause- 
way 3 of  broken  stones,  but  on  the  average  were  quagmires 
or  ( ust  heaps.  This,  however,  is  a digression.  The  point 
is  that,  although  travelling  is  for  the  most  part  a voluntary 
act,  the  co-operation  which  makes  comfortable  travelling 
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possible  is  to  a great  extent  involuntary  and  compulsory. 
Not  only  must  the  agencies  which  provide  travelling 
facilities  make  rules  which  travellers  must  obey,  but  fellow 
travellers  must  submit  to  a great  amount  of  give  and  take. 
The  example  here  given  of  what  may  be  called  the  ethics 
of  co-operation  might  be  paralleled  in  many  other  instances. 
In  fact,  there  is  hardly  any  matter  in  which  two  or  more 
persons  can  take  joint  action  (however  unconscious  each 
may  be  that  the  action  is  joint)  where  it  will  not  be 
found  that  the  joint  nature  of  the  action  in  some  greater 
or  less  degree  limits  the  liberty  of  the  parties.  Nor  is 
this  all. 

Our  complicated  wants  require  combination  for  the  supply 
of  them,  and  that  combination  must  often  be  on  a very 
large  scale.  Railway  and  steamship  companies,  gas  and 
water  companies,  and  even  great  bakeries  and  breweries,  are 
apt  to  assume  the  proportions  of  departments  of  State. 
How  far  the  tendency  to  conduct  so  many  kinds  of  enter- 
prise by  the  machinery  of  joint-stock  companies  is  a per- 
manent element  in  commerce  I do  not  pretend  to  decide. 
It  is,  how'ever,  one  that  must  be  noted  as  characteristic  of 
the  present  day,  and  it  is  one  which  affords  a sort  of  argu- 
ment to  Socialists  and  Collectivists.  As  usual,  they  are 
disposed  to  press  into  their  service  a number  of  arguments 
which  are  mutually  destructive.  Government  departments 
are  slow,  clumsy,  and  inefficient,  and  large  joint-stock  com- 
panies tend  to  display  similar  faults  in  proportion  as  they 
approximate  in  dimensions  to  departments  of  State.  There- 
fore, say  the  Collectivists,  it  does  not  really  matter.  We  may  as 
well  endure  the  slowness,  clumsiness,  and  inefficiency  which 
will  result  from  turning  all  enterprise  into  a department  of 
State,  because,  as  electors,  we  shall  each  of  us  have  one- 
seven-millionth  vote  in  the  management.  Great  joint- 
stock  companies,  too,  are  apt  to  become  monopolies, 
having  advantages  by  reason  of  their  large  capital,  and 
very  often  by  reason  of  actual  privileges  granted  by  the 
State,  such  as  the  rights  of  way  of  a railroad,  and  the  right 
to  lay  a service  of  pipes,  possessed  by  a gas  or  water  com- 
pany. Therefore,  let  us  accept  State  monopoly  in  its 
entirety,  nationalise  railroads,  municipalise  gas  and  water, 
and — for  what  I know — parochialise  Whiteley’s. 

What  would  become  of  Bass  and  Guinness,  Jameson  and 
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Hemesey,  one  knows  not;  but  probably  they  would  be 
“ local  vetoised.” 

I have  exposed  the  fallacy  of  all  this  in  dealing  with 
taxation.  The  sophism  is  the  same.  Because  a certain 
adm  tted  evil  is  unavoidable  under  given  circumstances, 
then  fore  we  are  advised  to  take  it  to  our  bosoms  when  it 
is  not  unavoidable.  It  brings  to  mind  the  old  paradox  that, 
becaase  umbrellas  and  overcoats  will  not  keep  one  perfectly 
dry  in  a shower,  therefore  the  best  thing  to  do  is  to  go  and 
stand  under  the  spout.  As  I suggested  in  the  essay  on 
Taxt  tion,  this  kind  of  thinking  comes  of  being  logical  in  the 
wrorg  place.  It  is  not  true  that  every  kind  of  incon- 
venience must  be  borne  because  some  inconveniences 
cannot  be  wholly  remedied.  There  has  been,  however,  a 
tend  jncy  to  argue  that,  because  hardly  any  of  our  wants  can 
be  si  pplied  without  co-operation,  and  because  many  of  them 
cannot  be  supplied  without  combination,  therefore  it  is 
necessary  to  endure  all  the  evils  which  may  be  held  to  arise 
as  nitural  consequences  from  the  clumsiest  form  of  com- 
binaiion.  We  must  endure  loss  of  liberty,  in  such  matters 
as  t le  hours  of  work  and  of  keeping  shops  open,  because 
then;  are  other  matters  in  which  we  are  not  free,  and  can- 
not help  ourselves.  We  must  endure  the  monopoly,  the 
dun  siness,  and  the  inefficiency  of  a State  Railway  Depart- 
men  ;,  because  private  companies  partake  necessarily  of  the 
nature  of  monopolies,  and  are  clumsy  and  imperfectly 
effic  ent  by  reason  of  the  large  scale  on  which  they  have  to 
work,  and  the  complication  of  all  their  functions.  To  state 
thes2  propositions  is  to  refute  them,  one  would  think; 
and  yet  there  are  persons,  not  professed  Socialists,  who 
make  of  the  monopoly  and  imperfect  efficiency  of  certain 
ager  cies  arguments  in  favour  of  nationalisation  and  muni- 
cipa  isation.  Quite  recently  (January  and  February,  1895) 
the  London  Water  Companies  are  being  accused  of  “ red 
tape  ” and  pedantic  insistence  upon  legal  rights,  because 
certain  householders’  pipes  have  been  frozen,  and  there  has 
been  a failure  of  the  water  supply.  I do  not  enter  into  the 
righ  s and  wrongs  of  the  case,  but  merely  invite  attention 
to  th  e proposed  remedy.  Confiscate  the  Companies’  property 
and  give  it  to  the  County  Council ! Stand  under  the  spout 

to  slielter  from  the  rain  ! u 

III  the  essay  on  the  “ Impracticability  of  Socialism  which 
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I contributed  to  the  “ Plea  for  Liberty,”  I commented  on  the 
inefficiency  of  State  departments  and  the  imperfect  efficiency 
of  the  large  joint-stock  companies  which  resemble  such 
departments.  All  that  it  seems  necessary  to  add  is  that 
people  ought  to  be  very  cautious  how  they  invoke  State 
interference,  even  when  that  interference  appears  to  fall  very 
far  short  of  Socialism.  Neither  the  State  nor  the  muni- 
cipality is  in  any  degree  a better  carrier,  supplier  of  water, 
manufacturer  of  gas,  and  so  forth,  than  a private  company  ; 
and,  as  to  the  control  of  the  voters,  that  of  the  shareholders 
is  as  many  times  more  effective  as  the  political  voters  are 
more  numerous  than  the  voters  in  virtue  of  shares.  The 
power  of  the  shareholders  is  concentrated ; the  other  is 
diffused. 


CHAPTER  XX. 


DISCORD. 

I FI  'ID  myself  drifting  into  the  suggestion  of  solutions,  and 
this  was  no  part  of  my  plan.  There  are  a great  many  other 
insoluble  problems  besides  those  I have  indicated,  and,  as 
I have  also  indicated,  there  are  partial  solutions  for  some 
of  them.  When  we  have  discerned  the  reason  of  the 
insolubility  in  a given  case,  we  are  upon  the  track  of  such 
part  al  solution  as  the  problem  may  be  capable  of.  My 
object  has  been  to  set  my  readers  thinking  for  themselves, 
and  induce  them  to  ask  whether,  in  any  given  case,  they 
are  confronted  with  an  insoluble  problem,  and,  if  so,  whether 
ther  2 is  any,  and  what,  approximate  solution  ? 

1 hus,  in  a former  page  I hinted  that,  in  addition  to  Co- 
ope  ation.  Contract,  Combination,  and  Competition,  Con- 
spiricy  is  one  of  the  forms  of  common  action  which  con- 
dition the  problem  of  State  function.  For  all  the  forms 
of  < o-operation,  and  for  most  of  the  forms  of  competition, 
let-i  lone  is  the  only  rule — subject,  of  course,  to  special 
nee  is  in  special  cases.  There  must  be  a law  of  partnership 
and  of  joint-stock  enterprise  ; but  that  law  ought  to  be  as 
littl  i meddlesome  as  may  be.  Powers  must  be  vested  in 
rail  vay,  gas,  and  water  companies,  and  others ; but  these 
sho  jld  savour  as  little  as  possible  of  monopolies,  and  ought, 
as  1 ttle  as  possible,  to  tempt  their  possessors  into  routine 
and  red-tape  methods.  Thus  far,  all  will  agree  except  the 
benighted  persons  who  think  that  they  can  alter  human 
nati  ire  by  making  departments  of  State  out  of  any  com- 
bination chosen  at  random. 

C onspiracy  is,  however,  one  of  the  forms  of  combined 
actian  which  have  to  be  taken  into  account.  Conspiracy  is 
the  bad  side  of  combination.  It  is  combined  action,  either 
consciously  aimed  at  the  infliction  of  injury,  or  having  the 
infl  ction  of  injury  as  an  inevitable  and  inseparable  con- 
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sequence,  though  the  direct  object  of  the  combination  may 
be  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  combine.  A concrete  instance 
will  show  how  this  may  be.  Some  years  ago  the  stokers  of 
a London  gas  company  quarrelled  with  their  employers,  and 
struck,  thereby  endangering  the  lighting  of  a large  part  of 
the  town.  They  had,  severally,  the  right  to  leave  their 
employment,  and  at  first  sight  it  might  seem  that  what  they 
had  the  right  to  do  separately  they  had  the  right  to  do  in 
combination.  But  they  could  not  do  so  without  inflicting 
an  injury  upon  third  parties ; and  this  rendered  their  com- 
bination a criminal  conspiracy.  This  principle  has  been 
affirmed  again  and  again  by  the  Courts  of  Law,  and  it  is 
certainly  a sound  one.  The  difficulty  must  always  be  in  the 
practical  application  ; but  the  principle  is  none  the  less 
sound  because  its  application  in  particular  instances  may 
seem  harsh.  It  requires  only  a moderate  amount  of  reflec- 
tion to  recognise  that  an  act  which  as  a single  act  is 
innocuous  may  become  mischievous  in  the  highest  degree 
if  repeated  or  multiplied.  Here,  then,  we  seem  to  have  a 
point  of  contact,  a test  case  of  that  principle  which  claims 
liberty  for’^each,  limited  by  the  equal  liberty  of  all.  This 
phrase  itself,  indeed,  suggests  an  insoluble  problem.  There 
is  no  need  to  dwell  on  the  obvious  criticism,  that  it  is  a 
strange  use  of  language  to  refer  to  murder,  theft,  or  assault 
as  infringement  of  liberty.  But  is  it  a less  strange  use  of 
language  to  apply  the  same  phrase  to  deprivation  of  artificial 
light,  as  in  the  case  of  the  conspiracy  just  described  ? It 
would  seem  as  if  the  principle  should  be  stated  as  liberty 
for  each,  subject  to  the  obligation  not  to  inflict  hurt,  loss, 
or  restraint  upon  others  wilfully  or  maliciously.  Even  this 
statement  is  incomplete,  for  we  know  of  cases  where  loss 
may  be  inflicted  wilfully,  and  yet  not  wrongfully.  Under- 
selling may  ruin  another’s  business,  yet  the  under-selling 
competitor  may  be  fully  within  his  right.  Even  fraudulent 
competition  — adulteration,  for  instance — may  give  the 
person  competed  against  no  claim  to  any  remedy,  however 
base  may  be  the  wrong  done  to  him,  as  well  as  to  the  con- 
sumers of  the  adulterated  goods.  In  short,  there  must  in 
this,  as  in  so  many  matters,  be  a debateable  frontier ; but  a 
debateable  frontier  is  better  than  no  frontier  at  all. 

My  conclusion,  then,  is  that  it  is  the  necessity  of  co-opera- 
tion which  is  the  main  cause  of  all  such  limitations  on 
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freec  om  as  do  not  arise  in  actual  self-defence.  To  resist 
hurt  or  punish  fraud  is  not,  strictly  speaking,  to  impose  a 
limit  on  liberty,  any  more  than  to  inflict  hurt  or  to  use  fraud 
is  to  infringe  liberty.  Resistance  to  hurt,  and  restraint  on 
fraud,  are  elementary  methods,  without  which  political 
SOCK  ties  could  not  exist.  The  danger  to  freedom  comes  in 
wheie  a number  of  persons  are  compelled  to  co-operate  in 
orde*  to  obtain  advantages,  and  where  the  co-operation 
invo  ves  the  sacrifice  of  an  undetermined  amount  of  personal 
freec  om.  In  that  case  there  will  always  be  some  who  will 
argU'i  that,  as  we  have  had  to  sacrifice  so  much,  it  does  not 
matter  how  much  more  we  may  have  to  sacrifice.  With 
such  arguers  I have  attempted  to  deal  in  the  chapter  on 
“Ta  cation  and  Tyranny.”  Again,  there  will  be  those  who 
will  )lead  that  what  can  be  harmlessly  done  by  one  or  two, 
each  one  may  do  in  concert  with  others,  and  that  his  freedom 
is  infringed  if  he  is  restrained  from  doing  it  in  concert  with 
othe:  s,  even  if  such  concerted  action  results  in  harm  to  third 
parti  js.  And  so  I end  as  I began  this  portion  of  my  work. 
Co-operation,  Contract,  Combination,  Competition,  and 
Cons  piracy  contain  the  whole  secret  of  the  limits  of  liberty. 
Murder  and  other  forms  of  violence,  theft,  and  other  forms 
of  frmd  are  crimes  under  Socialism  or  under  slavery,  as 
much  as  under  the  utmost  freedom.  It  is  when  Co-opera- 
tion begins  that  the  question  of  the  limits  of  freedom 
arisei .. 
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CONCLUSION. 

It  is  time  to  draw  this  somewhat  rambling  series  to  a con- 
clusion. I have  not  striven  to  inculcate  any  doctrine. 
Neither  have  I tried  to  exhaust  the  list  of  problems  which 
the  politician  is  bound  to  attempt  to  solve,  with  or  without 
success,  as  the  nature  of  the  problem  may  be.  What  I 
have  desired  to  suggest  is  that,  since  Nature  has  her  in- 
soluble problems,  so  also  has  human  nature.  One  of  the 
most  insoluble  is  that  of  getting  people  to  act  together  in 
larger  or  smaller  communities,  without  to  use  a colloquial 
phrase — treading  on  each  other’s  toes  or  heels.  This 
phrase  illustrates  the  difficulty  better  than  most  similes.  It 
is  for  this  physical  purpose  that  armies  are  drilled,  and  a 
State  or  nation  is  often  compared  to  an  army.  But  it  is 
not  an  army,  and  the  requisite  drilling  must  be  carried  out 
in  a totally  different  way.  The  Socialists  would  turn  the 
State,  if  they  could,  into  a body  drilled  like  an  army  ; and 
they  accuse  the  friends  of  freedom  of  treating  the  State  as 
a mere  mob.  This,  of  course,  is  quite  untrue.  No  reason- 
able advocate  of  freedom  would  for  a moment  deny  that 
there  are  occasions  when  the  individual  must  give  way. 
All  that  is  affirmed  is  that  there  are  vastly  more  numerous 
occasions  when  the  State  can  only  be  held  to  exist  for  the 
sake  of  the  individual.  Neither  the  army  theory  nor  the 
mob  theory  contains  any  more  than  a half  truth. 

I have  already  referred  pointedly  to  those  naturally  and 
spontaneously  Socialist  communities,  the  bee-hive,  the  ant- 
hill, and  the  beaver-dam.  Men  have  never,  in  recorded 
history  at  least,  been  in  that  particular  stage  of  evolution. 
It  is  probable  that,  if  they  had,  they  never  would  have  got 
beyond  it.  At  the  same  time,  we  are  forced  to  admit  that 
mankind  has  been  in  a stage  where  authority  had  a much 
greater  range  than  it  now  has.  The  power  of  the  old 
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patr  archs  was  something  of  which  we  have  no  conception. 
Eas  ern  sultans,  to  this  day,  exercise  a sway  we  find  it  hard 
to  n alise.  Mediaeval  kings  were  wonderful  personages,  and 
som  i of  the  divinity  that  hedged  them  survives  in  the 
empty  ceremonial  of  our  own  courts.  In  short,  evolution 
has  ;aken  a twofold  direction.  On  the  one  hand,  there  is 
mor;  personal  freedom,  and  more  tendency  to  vest  property 
in  t le  unit  and  not  in  the  group.  On  the  other,  there  is 
co-o  Deration  on  a scale  much  larger,  and  by  methods  much 
mori  complicated,  than  history  records  of  any  previous 
time.  This  is  what  makes  Liberty  and  its  limits  partake 
of  t ie  nature  of  an  insoluble  problem.  We  have  cast  off 
the  limits  set  by  despots,  oligarchs,  and  aristocrats.  We 
flattrr  ourselves  that  we  are  free,  because  seven  millions  of 
pers  )ns  in  the  United  Kingdom  have  votes.  Of  these 
aboi  t a million  cannot  be  got  to  vote  under  any  circum- 
stances. Of  the  six  millions  (or  less)  who  do  vote  there 
are,  perhaps,  three  millions,  plus  a hundred  thousand, 
voting  for  one  party,  and  three  millions,  minus  a hundred 
thousand,  for  the  other.  The  two  hundred  thousand  who 
turn  the  scale  are  the  real  governing  body,  and  nobody 
knows  who  they  are.  They  are,  as  a matter  of  fact,  one  set 
of  persons  at  one  election  and  a quite  different  set  at 
anot  ler.  One  is  tempted  to  ask.  Would  not  a king  or  an 
oligarchy  be  a better  governing  body  than  this  1 

But  that  is  not  the  point.  Freedom,  irrespective  of  the 
form  of  State  structure,  is  the  most  important  element  of 
political  well-being.  It  is  so,  both  as  an  end  in  itself  and 
as  the  means  to  other  ends.  Its  value,  as  an  end  in  itself, 
is  admitted  even  by  Socialists,  and  by  the  semi-Socialist 
advocates  of  leisure  and  culture  for  the  masses.  Of  what 
valu(;  would  leisure  or  culture  be  without  freedom?  But 
life  cannot  be  portioned  off  into  a free,  leisured,  and 
cultired  section,  and  another  section  during  which  the 
worker  is  to  be  the  slave  of  the  community,  as  though  he 
were  a bee  or  a beaver.  Besides,  freedom  is  at  the  root  of 
all  improvement.  It  is  not  only  an  end  in  itself— a state 
to  bi  enjoyed  for  its  own  sake — but  also  means  towards 
the  ])rocuring  of  other  desirable  things.  If  the  worker 
were  the  slave  of  the  community,  every  imperfect  and  in- 
effici  3nt  method  and  machine  would  be  stereotyped.  I will 
not  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  no  slave  ever  invented  a machine 
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or  discovered  a new  process  ; but,  whoever  the  inventor  may 
have  been,  the  coming  into  use  of  the  invention  was  the 
work  of  free  men,  Slaves,  too,  have  contributed  to  litera- 
ture and  to  thought ; but  the  slaves  who  did  so  were  virtually, 
though  not  technically,  free. 

Freedom,  then,  is  the  most  important  end  at  which 
political  institutions  aim.  At  the  same  time,  it  would  be 
uncandid  not  to  admit  that  freedom  itself  may  have  its 
own  drawbacks.  Freedom  is  not  wholly  and  unreservedly 
compatible  with  co-operation.  Nevertheless,  the  love  of 
freedom  and  the  need  of  co-operation  are  ultimate  prin- 
ciples, the  one  of  human  nature  in  itself,  the  other  of 
human  society.  They  clash,  as  so  many  other  things  clash 
in  our  world  ; and  hence  arises  an  insoluble  problem. 

But,  like  nearly  all  the  problems  with  which  I have 
been  dealing,  though  it  has  no  direct  and  complete  solution, 
there  is  an  indirect,  partial,  and  approximate  one.  With 
the  statement  of  that  admittedly  incomplete  solution  I 
purpose  to  conclude. 

The  presumption  is  in  favour  of  freedom,  at  all  times 
and  under  all  circumstances.  In  order  to  rebut  that  pre- 
sumption, and  establish  a case  for  restricting  freedom,  it  is 
not  sufficient  merely  to  show  that  freedom  can  be  accused 
of  causing  inconvenience,  or  even  serious  suffering,  in  par- 
ticular cases.  It  must  be  fully  and  conclusively  proved 
that  the  restriction  of  freedom  is  the  lesser  of  two  evils,  and 
not  only  the  lesser,  but  the  only  way  of  applying  a remedy  to 
the  evil  complained  of.  For,  if  there  be  any  other  way, 
the  restriction  of  freedom  is  such  an  evil  in  itself  that  any 
other  way  must  be  better. 

Furthermore,  we  must  learn  to  be  somewhat  intolerant 
of  that  favourite  catchword,  Something  Must  be  Done. 
The  late  Thomas  Carlyle  was  the  chief  apostle  of  this 
gospel ; but,  oddly  enough,  his  contemporary  and  intel- 
lectual opposite,  John  Stuart  Mill,  has  given  a sort  of 
adhesion  to  the  same  doctrine.  In  “ Representative 
Government  he  says  : “ Whenever  anything  goes  amiss, 
the  habitual  impulse  of  French  people  is  to  say,  II faut  de 
la  patience^  and  of  English  people  to  say,  W’hat  a shame. 
The  people  who  think  it  a shame  when  anything  goes  wrong 
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vvho  rush  to  the  conclusion  that  the  evil  could  and  ought 

to  hav  2 been  prevented — are  those  who,  in  the  long  run, 
do  me  St  to  make  the  world  better.”  I venture  to  think 
that,  if  Mill  had  lived  a few  years  longer— he  died  at  the 
age  o ■ sixty-seven — he  would  have  expressed  himseit 
differei  itly.  During  the  period  that  has  elapsed  since  his 
death  ve  have  had  ample  experience  of  the  people  who  not 
only  think  it  a shame  when  anything  seems  to  thern  to  go 

wrong,  but  are  ready  then  and  there  to  set  it  right  by  Act 
of  Par  iament.  And,  with  the  utmost  reverence  for  Mills 
character  and  admiration  for  his  talents,  I say  without 
hesitation  that  the  people  who  said  Patience  were  mostly 
right,  ind  they  who  cried  Shame  and  drafted  “ remedial 

Acts  V ere  almost  invariably  wrong. 

Wh  m Impatience  conflicts  with  Freedom,  the  impatience 
is  alwj.ys  in  the  wrong.  Freedom  and  Patience  will  solve 
nearly  every  problem  in  politics  that  is  soluble,  and  will  find 
the  ap  proximate  solution  of  the  problems  for  which  there  is 
no  ful  or  direct  solution.  Impatience  will  probably  impair 
freedem,  and  will  certainly  not  solve  anything. 

Probably  the  most  useful  lesson  a statesman  in  our  day 
could  learn  would  he  how  and  when  to  say  No  ! At 
preser  t the  art  seems  lost.  In  its  stead  we  have  learned 
a pec  iliarly  nauseous  cant.  When  anybody  ventures  to 
bring  common  sense  to  bear  upon  some  “ remedial  ” pro- 
posal of  some  of  the  people  who  cry  Shame,  that  person  is 
at  once  told  that  he  must  not  adopt  a non possumus  attitucle. 
He  must  not  look  facts  in  the  face,  and  say  that  the 
“ rem  ^dy  ” is  not  suitable,  or  will  bring  about  worse  evils 
than  it  will  cure.  This  is  destructive  criticism,  and  is,  in 

the  e'  es  of  the  impatient,  a thing  accursed. 

Ur  less  we  change  all  this,  and  consent  to  look  the  facts 
of  life  in  the  face,  we  shall  render  the  difficult  problems 
insoli  ble,  and  get  no  nearer  to  solving  the  insoluble  ones. 
Nobedy  ever  yet  succeeded  in  unravelling  a tangled  skein 

by  pi  lling  hard  at  the  loose  end. 

It  s time  to  draw  to  a close.  The  specimens  of  political 
and  social  problems  on  which  I have  been  commenting 
were  chosen,  I must  confess,  somewhat  at  random  ; but  I 
think  that  throughout  them  all  one  thought  will  be  found 
to  rrn.  Man  is  a part  of  Nature.  Political  and  social 
problems  are  problems  of  human  nature,  and  are  often 
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problems  of  material  nature  as  well,  and  of  both  combined. 
There  are  conflicting  tendencies — some  of  them  ultimate — 
in  material  nature,  and  many  of  them  in  human  nature. 
These  it  is  which  give  rise  to  insoluble  problems,  and  to 
problems  which,  though  they  may  be  soluble,  are  extremely 
difficult  of  solution.  Towards  such  solutions  as  are  practic- 
able the  most  efficient  instruments  are  Freedom  and 
Patience  ; and  the  greater  of  these  is  Freedom.  For  Free- 
dom is  not  only  an  instrument  whereby  political  well-being 
can  be  helped  forward,  but  is  itself,  in  and  for  itself,  the 
most  important  element  of  political  well-being. 
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